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THE “YELLOW PERIL” BOGEY. 


When the German Emperor in the 
summer of 1900 descanted on the Yel- 
low Peril, and posed for half an hour 
as the European Michael, he set an 
example which has proved infectious 
among observers of the situation in the 
Far East whose imagination is more 
easily excited by the spectres of their 
own creation than controlled by the 
sound knowledge and calm judgment 
that alone make any opinion of value. 
The Yellow Peril is again being raised 
by Russian, French, and even German 
writers and politicians, whose names 
are well known, in order to excite Con- 
tinental opinion, first against Japan, 
and secondly, and perhaps more defi- 
nitely, against England, the ally of 
that Great Power of the Orient. There 
is no more popular theme in the Con- 
tinental and periodicals to-day 
than the alleged aproaching combina- 
tion of the yellow races, welded and 
led on by Japan, the magician of the 
Far East, for the purpose of defying, 
humiliating, and in the end menacing 


press 


Europe. 
The prospect placed before the unin- 
' A typical instance of these opinions may 


be found in the description of England given 
by a Belgian Senator, M. Picard:—‘Ce peuple 


structed reading public is a revival of 
the Hun and Mongol terrors, and the 
names of Attila and Genghis are set 
out in the largest type to create a feel- 
ing of apprehension. The reader is as- 
sured in the most positive manner that 
it is the doing of that enterprising na- 
tion of Japan. Nay, there is a still 
greater culprit, it is England, who 
stands behind her, and unfortunately 
a very large number of foreigners be- 
lieve it, and add this one to the long 
list they have compiled of our enormi- 
ties as a nation.’ 

Before examining the Peril 
in a matter-of-fact manner it will be as 


Yellow 


well to give one or two specimens of 
what is being written about it on the 
Continent. M. de Lanessan, an ex- 
French 
studied 
assiduity, has published a long article 


China 


has 
some 


Colonial Minister who 


colonial questions with 


aiming at showing what may 
become under Japanese teaching and 
leading. He is 


the Chinese authorities have made use 


aware that some of 
of Japanese instructors, not merely for 
military but also for pacific pursuits, 
est aussi enthousiaste et brigand comme na- 


tion, qu’il est honnete et loyal comme in- 
dividu.”’ 
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and he assumes that results have been 
attained many years before they are 
possible. For instance, he asserts that 
“the Viceroy of Yunnan has now under 
his orders an army of 50,000 men well 
trained by Japanese officers, and pro- 
vided with modern weapons.” This 
statement is not based upon fact, and 
is a typical exaggeration among the 
collection of details put forward to 
make out a plausible-looking case. Yun- 
nan is one of the poorest provinces of 
China. If the ten Japanese officers 
who went there in 1902 have succeed- 
ed in drilling a thousand men, they 
are as many as the Viceroy would care 
to pay for. In order to create a sense 
of peril, it is necessary to exaggerate, 
and M. de Lanessan gravely assures 
his readers that the education which 
the Chinese are receiving at the 
hands of the Japanese ‘‘contains noth- 
ing favorable to the Western na- 
tions.” 

In another part of his paper he ex- 
tols the “military qualities” of the Chi- 
nese, whose sole defect from this point 
of view is that they have “no taste for 
the soldier’s profession” and “no sense 
of military honor.” But these defects 
are removable, and wherever they are 
given a chance Japanese instructors 
are already removing them. General 
rey, a French officer who served in 
China, has just published a book on 
“The Chinese Army, as it was, as it 
is, and as it will be,” in which he sup- 
ports M. de Lanessan’s conclusions, 
and enlarges upon the formidable pro- 
portions that the future Chinese army 
—the force of a nation of 500 millions 
—will attain. It is possible to agree 
on this point to a great extent with the 
author, and to hold the highest opin- 
ion of the military qualities of the 
Chinese race without foreseeing or ap- 
prehending the disturbance of the pres- 
ent political system or the danger to 
Europe that has been conjured up as 
the inevitable consequences of the re- 
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vival and progress of the Far Eastern 
States in a fit of nightmare. 

But if French writers are somewhat 
alarmist, it is in Russia that the gen- 
eral imagination is running riot on the 
subject of the Yellow Peril, arising 
from the anticipated and dreaded 
accaparement of China by Japan. The 
Russian papers are full of the subject, 
and as they only deal thus persistently 
at any rate with matters approved of 
by the official authorities, it may be 
concluded that design and calculation 
are at the root of the demonstration 
rather than mere imagination. The 
expression of these opinions is not con- 
fined to the journalists of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. A Russian officer, 
Commandant Eletz, who served in 
China, has lately been lecturing on the 
subject in Brussels and elsewhere. 
Some of the gallant officer’s remarks 
were a little surprising—as, for in- 
stance, his assertion that “‘the arrogant 
and dictatorial attitude of some am- 
bassadors, especially the English,’’ was 
responsible for the present situation, 
which he described as “‘worse than be- 
fore the Boxers.” He evidently forgot 
the presence in Pekin of M. Lessar, 
who outdistances all competitors in 
arrogance and imperiousness, and in- 
deed admits of no rivalry in those re- 
spects. Commandant Eletz does not 
confine himself to one extraordinary 
statement. We, who think that Eng- 
lish action in the Far East for the last 
ten years has been extremely supine, 
are assured that the attitude of the 
English ambassador is especially ar- 
rogant, but in the next passage a still 
more serious charge is laid to our ac- 
¢ount. Our “territorial acquisitions by 
force” (brutales) have been, it appears, 
the real incentive to the Chinese and 
Japanese to combine and create a for- 
midable Yellow confederacy. Yet it 
is Russia, and not England, who has 
absorbed Mongolia and Manchuria, and 
come down to the Yellow Sea. A little 
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inaccuracy of this sort is not surpris- 
ing on the part of persons who see in 
the employment of Chinese laborers in 
South African gold mines a contribu- 
tory to the Yellow Peril. 

An officer of the Russian Imperial 
Guard entrusted with a _  semi-official 
mission as a propagandist does not al- 
low himself to talk nonsense such as 
this without a strong motive. What 
is it? Russia is brought face to face 
with Japan. She tried a game of bluff 
and browbeating, and Japan did not 
flinch. Russia recognizes the serious- 
ness of the position, and is alive to its 
hidden dangers. But against a small 
Power such as Japan is still considered 
to be, against an Asiatic Power which 
she always must be—and Asiatic on the 
Continent means inferior—she cannot 
eall out to her too faithful ally, 
France, for aid. No matter what the 
reverses of war, neither pride, nor self- 
interest will allow of such an appeal— 
pride, because Russia is, after all, a 
great empire on the map; self-interest 
because, if Russia cannot vanquish Ja- 
pan, the question must be asked in 
Paris what possible use can Russia be 
against Germany? All these contin- 
gencies have been passed in review at 
St. Petersburg, and the necessity has 
been realized of creating the impres- 
sion of a common danger. Hence the 
Yellow Peril has been evoked. Russia 
does not want aid against Japan, but 
against “a peril which is common to 
all Europeans and their immense in- 
terests in China.” The situation is 
painted as worse than it was before the 
Boxer rising, and the prediction is 
made as a crushingly conclusive argu- 
ment that “Chinese soldiers will be- 
come first-class, and that Japan will 
make out of them the most formidable 
army in the world.” 

The object of these statements is 
clear. It is to rally France and Ger- 
many to the side of Russia, to revive 
in 1904 the triple alliance of 1895 
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which humiliated Japan in the hour of 
victory, and to avert, for the benefit 
of Russia, the unpleasant admission 
that she has gone toofar and must draw 
back under the pressure of diplomacy 
or by the force of arms. These are 
the definite aims and objects which 
have made Russians set their wits to- 
gether to conjure up the Yellow Peril, 
and some of their sympathetic friends 
in Paris are backing them up. In 
Berlin, too, the idea has been well re- 
ceived. If there is hesitation there, 
it arises from the doubt as to what the 
three allies of 1895 could accomplish 
against the other three allies of 1904, 
for every one ought to know that, 
though there may at this moment be 
no written bond, the co-operation of the 
United States with England and Jap- 
an in face of such a menace would 
not be delayed one hour after the 
other side had revealed their inten- 
tions. 

As our 
for their own 


Continental friends are 
reasons devoting so 
much attention to the socalled 
Yellow Peril, it is not wholly 
waste of time to give it careful 
consideration from our point of view, 
and to reduce the problem to its cor- 
rect proportions. Assuredly if there 
were a real Yellow Peril, we could not 
escape feeling its consequences just as 
much as any of the others. It ‘would 
mean the disappearance of our trade 
throughout the greater part of Asia, 
the probable loss of Burma, a constant 
menace to India, and the closing of 
Central Asia more effectually than is 
done by the Russian tariff. The mag- 
nitude and tempting character of the 
prize that our possessions in Southern 
Asia would offer might even prove the 
safeguard of Europe, by diverting the 
overflow of those millions of armed 
warriors before it reached the Volga. 
It is with no intention of diminishing 
the possible consequences of the peril, 
whenever it may have attained cor- 
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porate reality, that I proceed to expose 
the non-existence for us of the Peril 
itself within any considerable period of 
time. We have to deal with the ques- 
tions and facts of th® day and our 
most carefully arranged political com- 
binations must be based on them, and 
can at the longest only have force 
and yalue for twenty years. There 
are some questions that must be left 
for posterity. It is perfectly clear why 
the Russians are conjuring up the Yel- 
low Peril, but the very reasons which 
are actuating them in creating this 
racial Frankenstein should make us 
see in it a Yellow Protection. 

The great and central fact upon 
which all these suppositions are based 
is the Chinese nation, 400 millions or 
more of active, vigorous, unchanging 
and self-perpetuating individuals, upon 
whom time, contact with European civ- 
ilization, and the ravages of famine, 
pestilence, and war seem to have pro- 
duced none of the accustomed and an- 
ticipated impressions and modifica- 
tions. There we are confronted with 
an ocean of humanity, impassive, un- 
impressionable, for which we have no 
plummet, that is tranquil to-day, but 
that may at any time become agitated 
by some national upheaval as sudden 
and terrible as the typhoons that sweep 
It is not surprising that the 
imagination should run beyond the 
limits imposed by custom and common 


its seas. 


sense at the contemplation of a society 
anda nation which in all essentials are 
least 2,500 years 


what they were at 


ago. But up to a recent period there 
had been no sense of grave peril as the 
result of this The 
Chinese were distinctly free from the 


contemplation. 


military spirit, and what was still more 
assuring, they had effected no real 
progress in the military art. The pur- 
chase of modern arms and _ artillery 
had not made them any more formid- 
able as opponents than they were in 


the gingal and bow and arrow period. 
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The study of the Chinese question sug- 
gested then a mystery rather than a 
danger. 

But the progress accomplished by the 
sister nation of Japan raised apprehen- 
sions and changed the perspective. Here 
was one of the Yellow races emanci- 
pating itself from a past scarcely less 
hoary than that of China, and placing 
itself without an apparent effort on a 
level with the foremost nations of the 
world, and especially, and above all 
things, in military science and equip- 
ment. The overthrow of China in 
1894-5 as a feat of arms did not count 
for much, but the scientific manner 
in which it was accomplished created 
a deep impression, and that impression 
was further deepened by the incidents 
of the international campaign in China 
in 1900-1. There the Japanese were 
associated with the picked troops of all 
the Powers, and there is no disputing 
the fact that they displayed the greatest 
courage and dash of them all. If they 
had a competitor for the first place, it 
Anglo-Chinese regiment led 
This demonstra- 


was the 
by English officers. 
tion of what Yellow troops could do on 
the field of battle was enhanced by the 
poor show of the Russian troops. If 
a secret ballot had been possible of the 


opinions of the foreign commanders 
as to the merit of the different con- 


tingents, there is scarcely a doubt that 
the Japanese would have been placed 
first and the Russians last. Of course 
the Japanese were more on their mettle 
than the English or the French. They 
wished to show what they were made 
of before Europeans, and their temcr- 
ity sometimes cost them more than was 
necessary, but on the other hand it 
furnished some ground for the boast 
of a Japanese officer that 
had to deal with the Russians “they 
would walk through them.” 

If the question of Japan’s future 
had remained detached from that of 
China, it would still have presented a 


when they 
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serious aspect for the Power which had 
practically absorbed Mongolia and 
Manchuria, which aspired to control 
the affairs of Corea as well, and which 
regarded the Chinese ruler as a mere 
puppet. From its geographical posi- 
tion Japan commands the route of sea 
communication between Russia’s old 
possessions at Vladivostock and her 
new occupations round Port Arthur. 
By its industrial and commercial neces- 
sities Japan requires an outlet in Co- 
rea, and Russia is well aware that she 
will never acquiesce in her being ousted 
from that peninsula, whilst it is per- 
fectly clear that Japan’s occupation of 
Corea in a military sense would render 
Russia’s position in Manchuria so pre- 
carious as to deprive it of any real 
value. Finally, neither her pride nor 
her political aspirations would allow 
Japan to look on idly while Russia ac- 
quired the control of the central Chi- 
nese Government at Peking and con- 
verted the Manchu Emperor into a 
vassal prince. Her feelings on that 
subject might be compared to ours if 
Germany attempted to place a Hohen- 
zoliern on either of the thrones of the 
Netherlands. For all these reasons 
Japan represents a formidable ob- 
stacle, and one that must become more 
formidable with the lapse of time, un- 
less Japanese influence can be excluded 
from the Asiatic mainland until Rus- 
sian preponderance has been firmly es- 
tablished there. But Russia has al- 
ready failed to accomplish this object. 
Japanese influence has asserted itself 
not merely in Corea, but also in Man- 
churia, and, more remarkable still, it 
has acquired an ascendency over the 
councils of China. 

The gravity of the expansion of Ja- 
pan for Russia is not to be denied. Be- 
fore she has consolidated her position, 
while indeed it reveals to the eye of the 
casual observer the most glaring weak- 
nessses of all kinds, Russia is exposed 
to the morally certain and probably 
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imminent first trial of strength with 
Japan, on the result of which her fu- 
ture position in the Far Hast must de- 
pend. The ordeal is rendered the 
more severe by the fact that all her di- 
plomacy and all her expenditure, which 
has been enormous, have not availed 
to make the Chinese Government sub- 
servient to her. Instead of being able 
to pose and act as the protector of the 
Chinese Government, which was the 
original aspiration of the Russian Govy- 
ernment, it has to recognize that the 
co-operation of the Chinese trained 
forces under the able Viceroy Yuan- 
Shih-kai with the Japanese is assured. 
For the moment, then, the interests of 
China are merged in those of Japan, 
and Russia, who had hoped to set one 
country against the other, finds herself 
confronted by the two. 

Under these circumstances it will be 
seen and admitted that Russia has dis- 
played very considerable ingenuity in 
bringing up the Yellow Peril as such 
a menace to “all Europeans” that they 
ought to band themselves together once 
more in China for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the successof Russia's own 
little game, or, as the hope can scarce- 
ly be indulged that England will turn 
upon her ally, that the triple alliance 
which revised the treaty of Shimonos- 
eki to the detriment of the victor, 
should be resuscitated in order to ar- 
rest the progress of Japan and pre- 
vent the interference of England. 
Whether Russia succeeds or not in her 
plan, it is quite certain that she could 
not have conceived a more ingenious 
device for obtaining support in the 
coming struggle without having to 
make the admission that she stands in 
need of assistance against an Asiatic 
and therefore apparently weaker an- 
tagonist. But even if she were to succeed 
in her plan to the fullest extent, it is 
inconceivable that England would 
stand aside and thus consent to lose 
a most favorable opportunity for es- 
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tablishing her naval superiority and 
security on an unchallengeable basis. 

If it is clear that Russia has discov- 
ered and obtruded the Yellow Peril 
only for the purpose of promoting her 
own designs, and if some Frenchmen 
out of complaisance to their country’s 
ally have pandered to the same idea, 
those who can regard the alleged dan- 
ger with calm and unprejudiced minds, 
as the peoples of Great Britain and 
the United States are able to do, must 
pronounce it for the present generation 
at least the creation of either a disor- 
dered imagination or a subtle policy, 
and in either case a matter not calling 
for their opposition or interference. 

Let us leave aside the platonic the- 
orizing of M. de Lanessan and the in- 
terested diatribes of the Russian offi- 
cer, and let us examine coolly and dis- 
passionately the real significance and 
the more remote possibilities of the 
alertness of Japan and the conjectured 
awakening of China. The Japanese 
can have no objection to our taking 
careful stock of the situation and to 
our expressing our candid opinions. So 
long as we fulfil our formal engage- 
ments with them, they will not mind 
our indulging in some speculations as 
to the future of certain questions in 
which they, not less nor more than 
ourselves, are deeply interested. 

We may have nothing but admiration 
for the energy and thoroughness with 
which the Japanese have gained their 
place in the family of nations and main- 
tained. it by courage and constancy in 
the face of danger, and at the same time 
we may have reasonable doubts as to 
whether the Chinese, even under Jap- 
anese leading, are going to imitate the 
wisdom and to display the self-re- 
straint that they have exhibited. The 
Japanese are not likely to lose their 
heads or to be carried away by even 
the most signal success in any strug- 
gle with Russia. They will feel quite 
convinced that such a contest cannot 


find its definite settlement in a single 
campaign or even in one war. They will 
also feel that the very magnitude of 
their success ca'ls for a special dis- 
play of moderation and dignity, so that 
they may be held to wear their laurels 
worthily. The Japanese have a very 
remarkable appreciation of the fitness 
of things, and above all they really 
desire to figure well in the estimation 
of the British and American publics. 
They are self-respecting, and they wish 
to be respected on and for their own 
merits. But after all they only rep- 
resent half—the better half indeed in 
every way—of the Yellow problem. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to 
feel any assurance at all about the 
proceedings of the Chinese. Success 
in their eyes does not signify the ob- 
ligation to show themselves worthy of 
it, but merely that it provides an ave- 
nue for escaping from their responsi- 
bilities, and a means of gratifying 
their own latent passions. The defeat 
of the Russians might well be followed 
by a resuscitation of the Boxer move- 
ment, and by an attempt to exclude, or 
at least curtail, the rights of all Euro- 
peansin common. The fact is that the 
Chinese Government, so long as it is 
subject to the dominant influence of 
the Empress-Dowager, is worthless 
and rotten. The possession of even a 
passably efficient army is no proof or 
guarantee that the Government is ani- 
mated by a right spirit, or that it 
means to turn the fruits of victory to 
reasonable account and not to abuse 
them. The Russian presentment of the 
Yellow Peril makes the most of these 
possibilities, which are not hidden from 
any observer, but what is entirely 
overlooked in it is the fact that Japan, 
not less than England and the United 
States, isaltogether opposed to the Boxer 
programme, and would send her troops 
just as freely as we should to cure 
Chinese Chauvinism and to uphold the 
right of treaties. Japan, it may be 
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remarked, has pledged herself to the 
policy of “the open door,” while Rus- 
sia is bent on closing harbors and 
treaty ports and preventing all access 
to the region that she seeks to monopo- 
lize. These facts speak for themselves, 
and are not to be set on one side be- 
cause some designing persons cry out 
that Europe may find itself again ex- 
posed to the peril of a Tartar inva- 
sion. 

In resolving the problem of the Far 
East we must proceed step by step, 
and deal with each successive phase as 
it arises. The Yellow Peril is not 
practical politics to-day, it will be the 
affair of some future century. But 
what is most pressing is to ascertain 
how far the patience of the Powers in- 
terested will endure in face of Russia’s 
manifest intention to appropriate as 
much as she can of Northern China. 
The acts of provocation are committed 
by Russia. It is she who by her ag- 
gressiveness is making herself the ene- 
my of every one else, and the success 
with which the easy tolerance of Eng- 
land has allowed her measures to be 
crowned really constitutes the only 
visible Peril in the Far East. Yet her 
diplomacy has been so astute, and her 
representations have been so specious, 
that serious consideration has been paid 
to her suggestion that she is quite in- 
nocent and inoffensive, while the Jap- 
anese are calculating villains in the 
first place, and are destined in combi- 
nation with the Chinese to become the 
most formidable enemies of the human 
race later on, It is surprising that any 
credence has been given to such a mis- 
representation of the truth, but the 
transparency is too clear to admit of 
protracted deception. 

Even if there were a great deal more 
fact upon which the Yellow Peril the- 
ory might be based than there is, that 
would still furnish no reason for allow- 
ing the Russians to accomplish their 
own object, which is nothing less than 
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the accaparement of China by Russia. 
And if Russia were to be permitted to 
carry out her policy, what would be 
the position then for the rest of the 


world? It would be confronted by a 
Yellow Peril far more formidable than 
it could ever become under the 
care and direction of Japan. This 
position of the question only needs 
the slightest consideration for it to be 
realized that the grave peril for the 
rest of the world does not come from 
the side of Japan, even a victorious 
Japan, but from that of Russia herself. 
The affinity between the Russians and 
Chinese is quite as marked as that be- 
tween the latter and the Japanese. 
When Li Hung Chang was shown at 
Moscow the portraits of the old Czars 
he exclaimed, “But these are my an- 
cestors.” They are given to political 
speculation in long anticipation of the 
event on the Spree; a theme for their 
consideration may be suggested in the 
appearance of Russo-Chinese hosts on 
the Vistula in the year 1925. 

If it is fair play for Russia to dazzle 
Europe with the phantasmagoria of a 
Yellow Peril under the auspices of 
Japan, we are far more justified in di- 
recting serious attention to the well- 
calculated and hitherto successful 
measures of Russia to secure for her- 
self the control of China. She has al- 
ready lopped off the trans-mural pos- 
sessions of China in the north, and 
nothing but defeat in war will make 
her resign them. In four or five years’ 
time, assuming that peace is preserved 
or that she experiences no reverse, she 
will be ready to make her second spring 
forward, and this will be to Peking it- 
self. The possession of Peking means 
the commencement of the conquest of 
China, the termination of the “open 
door” period, and the reversion to the 
policy of partition with all the advan- 
tages on the side of Russia and all the 
obstacles against ourselves, America, 
and Japan. 
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An entirely fresh vista is then opened 
up. Russia, having secured all the 
outlying possessions of China, opens the 
new phase of the China question with 
a bold declaration that the time has 
come for breaking up China. The 
proposal is favored and supported by 
France and Germany, both of which 
States are even now perfectly willing 
to enlarge their areas of authority or 
spheres of interest in China. France 
claims the province of Kwangtung, in 
which is the great city of Canton, and 
by that period a railway largely built 
with French money and under French 
and Belgian engineers will be far ad- 
vanced towards completion, forming a 
trunk line through the west of China 
from Russian territory to French. That 
is a serious outlook for us, and no 
entente cordiale can diminish its perils 
for British enterprise and interests. Nor 
is the outlook more cheering if we turn 
to Germany. The province of Shan- 
tung is already her preserve. No Eng- 
lishman can take up his residence in 
that part of it covered by the yellow 
‘and black flag. Does any one think 
that Germany is satisfied with that 
province as her share? Already there 
are projects of encroachment into 
Nganhwei and Honan. Buta far more 
serious blow is intended. The Ger- 
mans have their eyes on the Yangtsze 
Valley, which theoretically is the Brit- 
ish sphere, and the British Govern- 
ment, contented with theories, has done 
nothing whatever to establish its claim 
on the sound foundation which Ger- 
many did in Shantung by the occupa- 
tion of Kiaou-Chau. It has been ad- 
mitted by the Foreign Office that there 
is a different reading in London and 
Berlin of the Anglo-German agreement 
of 1901, and it needs no second sight 
to predict that the coming casus belli 
between England and Germany will 
arise in the Yangtsze Valley. Under 
such circumstances it is suicidal policy 
for us to remain inactive while Russia 
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is consolidating her position, from 
which she will be able to beckon her 
allies, present and contingent, to her 
side, and while Germany and France 
are acquiring the claims created by the 
construction of railways, the invest- 
ment of funds and establishment of 
commercial, property, and individual 
rights that must carry with them ex- 
tensive encroachments upon our hither- 
to nominal sphere in Central China. 

The Yellow Peril as expounded on 
the Continent has no practical meaning 
for us. It is a will-o’-the-wisp that 
may divert us from our path and lead 
us far astray. Even if the worst ac- 
cording to the Russian prophecies were 
to happen, it must be remembered that 
Japan, the motive power according to 
M. de Lanessan, is an island State 
which would always be liable to the 
moral and naval pressure that the Eng- 
lish-speaking States, England, Amer- 
ica, and Australasia, could bring to 
bear upon it. 

But if we substitute Russia for Japan 
the Yellow Peril assumes a totally dif- 
ferent aspect. Russia is not an island 
State. She is a vast land empire 
stretching from the Baltic to the Pa- 
cific. She has few vulnerable points, 
and once she is secure in Manchuria 
there will be fewer still open to attack. 
Naval reverses will not bring her to her 
knees, when her land communications 
across Siberia have been perfected. She 
will be able to deride the terrors of a 
blockade. These may be serious mat- 
ters for all her neighbors, but for Brit- 
ish interests in Asia, commercial as 
well as political, they must signify a 
heavy and perhaps a deadly blow. 
While we can afford to look on the de- 
velopment of the so-called Yellow Peril 
under Japanese auspices with calm- 
ness, and even to encourage its prog- 
ress with a clear reservation as to our 
sphere in the Yangtsze Valley, no such 
tolerance can be safely extended to the 
realization of Russia’s schemes for ob- 





taining the control of the destinies of 
China. Her success would mean the 
creation of that formidable militant 
Power that is described in such impres- 
sive language as threatening Europe 
with a return to the days of the 
“scourges of God.” But whereas the 
Peril under the direction of the Japan- 
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ese would never be more than a phan- 
tom for any State except Russia, it 
might become in the hands of Russia 
a menace to the peace of the world, 
and the means of overthrowing the 
British Empire in Asia and of laying 
the whole fabric of British commercial 
prosperity level with the ground. 
Demetrius C. Boulger. 





THE IMPERIALISM OF DANTE.* 


“The central man of all the world,” 
says John Ruskin in The Stones of 
Venice, “‘as representing in perfect bal- 
ance the imaginative, moral, and intel- 
lectual faculties all at their highest, is 
Dante.” While in his ideal dreams of 
a regenerated world, in his deep search- 
ings into the hidden meanings of life, 
he is pre-eminently the poet-seer, ful- 
filling accurately Wordsworth’s defini- 
tion of a poet as one who is “endowed 
with more lively sensibility, more en- 
thusiasm and tenderness, who has a 
greater knowledge of human nature 
and a more comprehensive soul than 
are supposed to be common among 
mankind,” yet he was not a poet only. 
In fact, as a recent writer has pointed 
out,’ Dante as a poet is sometimes for- 
gotten in his other claims to our atten- 
tion. Dean Church calls him “an all- 
surveying, all-embracing mind.” “Most 
excellent scholar in every kind of learn- 
ing,” says Villari. He had drunk deep- 
ly of all the knowledge of his day—its 
theology, its philosophy, and its science 
too—for though he had not known later 
discoveries, as an observer of visible 
phenomena he is marvellously accurate. 

But perhaps to twentieth-century 

*1. “Recent Translations of Dante.’’ ‘Divina 
Commedia,’’ Italian and English: ‘“Inferno,”’ by 
Carlyle; ‘‘Purgatorio,’’ by Okey; ‘‘Paradiso,’’ by 


Wicksteed. Temple Classics. (London: Dent and 
Co., 1899-1901.) 


readers of the great Florentine, nothing 
is more interesting than Dante’s views 
of government. This is a part of his 
life which seems inconsistent with his 
poetical character, and Boccaccio 
blames him for mixing himself up in 
politics at all, just as Professor Hales 
blames Milton that he who had “fitted 
himself for the dreams and delights of 
a poet... abdicated his throne, and 
entered into the loveless regions of con- 
troversy.”” But Milton did not mix up 
his politics with his poetry. Dante 
did. They were part of his very life. 
Other statesmen have been authors, 
from the days of Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon and Ceesar to the time of Queen 
Victoria, when we have seen prime 
ministers who have translated Homer 
and edited Butler and written novels, 
but in these latter cases the literary 
work was only a recreation. And if 
rulers like Marcus Aurelius, and that 
Admirable Crichton of our own land, 
King Alfred—saint, warrior, scholar, all 
in one—could give time to writing, in 
the one case the philosophic views were 
not worked out in practical form, and 
in the other the writings did not refer 
to politics at all. And although poets 


2. “Dante."” By J. E. G. Gardner. 
Primers, (London: Dent and Co., 1900.) 

3. “The Divine Comedy.. By C. E. Norton. 
(Londoa: Macmillan and Co., 1891.) 

1 “Quarterly Review,’’ June 1899. 
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(like Wordsworth and Coleridge and 
Southey in their early revolutionary 
days, and Shelley when he wrote the 
Revolt of Islam and The Masque of An- 
archy) have expressed their hopes for 
better government in their verse, they 
were not themselves practical politi- 
cians. Spenser certainly held office, 
and described the events of his time 
under the veil of allegory, but he took 
no’ great part himself as Dante did, 
and the earnest reality of Dante’s char- 
acter, that “intensity” which Carlyle 
ealls “the prevailing character of his 
genius,’ prevented him from present- 
ing his political beliefs under the form 
of “conceits’” as the Elizabethan did. 
In the Divina Commedia he is describ- 
ing the spiritual side of life as he be- 
lieved it actually existed in the unseen 
world. “Behold the man who has been 
in Hell,” said the people of Verona. 
And Dante indeed felt as if he had 
been there. The deep pits of Male- 
bolge, the steep sides of the soul-puri- 
fying mount were as real to him as the 
Venetian arsenals,? or the rocky as- 
cents of Bismantora and Sanleo. So 
he could be poet and politician at the 
same time. There is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the political theories which 
had so vital an interest to so great a 
mind should be of abiding interest still, 
and that fresh translations of the great 
work should appear year by year, and 
fresh studies of the great poet’s teach- 
ings. And those teachings are not out 
of date altogether for the men of the 
new century. For Dante’s ideals of 
government have a curious similarity 
to those which fired the imagination of 
great thinkers before the French Revo- 
lution, and though the Imperialism by 
which he would work them out differs 
widely from the British notions of to- 
day, yet it is still Imperialism—a cen- 
tral rule allowing diverse local autono- 
mies—by which the poet would regen- 
erate the world. And though the needs 
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of his age are not the needs of the 
twentieth century, yet the same hin- 
drances prove a bar to good govern- 
ment now as then. 

The time when Dante wrote was the 
junction of two eras. John Ruskin calls 
1300 “a kind of central year.” Ancient 
liberty, municipal and tribal, had passed 
away, and the new principle of nation- 
ality had not been born. Religion had 
lost the first impulses of primitive 
Christianity, and the awakening of the 
Reformation was yet to be. Learning 
had tied itself down to petty defini- 
tions, and the freer and wider culture 
brought from Greece at the Renais- 
sance was unknown. Dante every- 
where complains of the degeneracy of 
his times, and in the Paradiso he repre- 
sents the wisdom of the Schoolmen, the 
self-denial of the Monks, the devotion 
of the Friars, in their first and purest 
forms. Carlyle calls him the “voice of 
ten silent centuries,” because he repre- 
sents Feudalism and Catholicism at 
their highest and best. 

Not so long ago it was the fashion to 
idealize medizevalism. The glamor of 
romance made the ages of chivalry to 
appear the ages of noblest deeds, and 
the days of ascetic devotion, the days 
of truest Christianity. At the same 
time the rudeness and ignorance of the 
medizeval knight, the superstition and 
folly of the medizeval monk made the 
term “dark ages’ not inappropriate to 
the centuries which some still called 
“ages of faith.” As a matter of fact 
both views are right. Professor Bryce 
remarks,‘ speaking of the later middle 
ages: “At no time in the world’s his- 
tary has theory—pretending all the while 
to control practice—been so utterly di- 
vorced from it. Ferocious and sen- 
sual, that age worshipped humility and 
asceticism; there has never been 2a 
purer ideal of love, nor a grosser profli- 
gacy of life.” 

The knightly idea!. of a champion 
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“redressing human wrongs,” and devot- 
ing himself to the service of woman 
and the weak, did not prevent whole 
sale massacres, and certainly did not 
extend to the poorer classes. The 
days were those of 


the simple plan 
That they shall take who have the 
power, 
And they shall keep who can. 


Freedom had been a Teutonic ideal, 
when all the “Gefolge” had been the 


peers of the Dux; but it did not extend ~ 


to the inhabitants of the land where 
the conquering tribes settled; there 
the serf and villein had no rights. The 
religious ideal was one of self-sacrifice; 
but by Dante’s day the saintly hermit 
—retiring from an evil world to pray 
for mankind—had become the self-in- 
dulgent monk,’ the earnest preaching 
friar had degenerated into the ambi- 
tious demagogue.® while as to the bulk 
of lay Christians, at no period in the 
world’s history has the profession of 
religion had so little influence on prac- 
tice. The profession was the early 
Christian one, the duty of devotion to 
the service of God and His poor; but 
in practice it had degenerated into a 
kind of balancing of accounts with 
Heaven—a making up for sins by large 
gifts—so that those who never prayed 
themselves would build stately monas- 
teries and chantries, and the baron who 
ravaged his own neighborhood would 
lead expeditions to the Holy Land. 
How little of the true religion of 
primitive Christianity lingered in these 
ages may be seen by two signs: the en- 
tire absence (in spite of large charitable 
doles, and occasional examples of self- 
denying love like St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary) of any sense of sympathetic 
philanthropy—any realization of the 
Christian brotherhood of man; and the 
almost complete cessation (with the ex- 
ception of Raymond Lully, the Fran- 
* “Thid.”” xii. 106-120, 
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ciscan Mission to China, and perhaps 
the Mission of St. Francis himself to 
the Sultan alluded to by Dante in Par. 
xi. 100-103) of any attempt to Chris- 
tianize the heathen world. The spirit 
which had animated the Church from 
the days of the Apostles to those of our 
own Wilfrid of Crediton is conspicu- 
ously absent during those very ages 
when the salvation of the unbaptized 
heathen was deemed an impossibility. 
The middle ages fought the Saracen— 
there was no effort to convert him. 

But in fact no proof is needed to 
show how complete was the divorce 
between religion and daily life. Po- 
etry was the “gay science,” separated 
from the serious and moral side of life; 
scepticism had tinged some of the 
strongest minds of the day (like Dante’s 
own tutor, Brunetto Latini). The re 
form which Dante inaugurated was 
just as great as that effected by Addi- 
son, the union of religion and culture, 
the principles of religion worked out 
in practical life. 

In Italy especially every vice seemed 
rampant. Too near to the evil life of 
the Head of the Church to respect re- 
ligious rule, too far from the Emperor 
to derive any benefit from his theoreti- 
cal sway, it was given up to struggle. 
Where the Signor became absolute, as 
in Milan, there was the tyranny of 
one; where the oligarchy ruled, as in 
Venice, the tyranny of an aristocracy; 
where factions contended, as in Flor- 
ence, the tyranny of many. And the 
constant wars of the republics between 
themselves had all the evil of civil 
wars, and lacked the sense of union 
often produced by resistance to a for- 
eign invader. 

To look upon these medisval repub- 
lies as in any sense a foreshadowing 
of modern ideas of liberty and democ- 
racy would be erroneous. Their earli- 
est form was borrowed probably from 
the Greek settlers in Naples and Sicily, 
and even when Italy fell under the 
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power of the barbarians they kept 
up some form of Roman rule in their 
own municipalities. The cause for their 
establishment was in every case the 
same—a desire of the merchant class to 
free themselves from feudal lords, and 
to fortify their cities as a defence for 
their trade from predatory neighbors. 
They were all of them municipal oli- 
garchies, where the power was as much 
in the hands of a burgher class as it 
was lately in the Transvaal. But, 
nevertheless, as Sismondi points out, 
government was a science, and not the 
mere rule of the strongest. 

The year 1300, the imaginary date of 
Dante’s vision, is chosen by the histo- 
rians Villari and Compagni for a re- 
view of their country’s state. Mr. 
Symonds calls the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries the “Age of the Free 
Burghs,” and the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth the “Age of the Despots.” Of 
course, those really “dark ages’’ of the 
Renaissance which needed the great 
upheaval of the Reformation to purify 
them were not yet. But the Visconti 
and the Estes were the forerunners of 
the Sforzas and Borgias, and Eccelin 
Romano was the first of the tyrants. 
The influence of the Church was al- 
ready on the wane: Boniface and Clem- 
ent foreshadowed Sixtus and Alexan- 
der. This was the world of chaos into 
which the great Italian poet was born. 
Burning with patriotic love for “that 
fair fold wherein a lamb he lay,” 
he not only worked himself for 
the good of his generation, but 
he painted an _ ideal picture of 
order and development. And _ the 
ideal, sometimes in a_ poetical, and 
sometimes in a practical form, runs 
through all his writings, and is found 
not only in the De Monarchia and the 
political letters, but in the Commedia 
itself. 

What, then, were Dante’s ideals, and 
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what were the means by which he 
hoped that they might be realized? His 
times were times of strife and disunion; 
he pictured a state of order and peace 
where the intellectual faculties should 
have full play." His times were times 
when religion had little practical pow- 
er; his ideal was that of men led by 
faithful guides first to the state of 
primeeval innocence, and finally to the 
Vision of God. Itisa “far cry” from 
the Christian imperialist of the four- 
teenth century to the sceptical repub- 
lican of the eighteenth; from the schol- 
arly Florentine who would restore to 
their original purity all the best ideals 
of his age, to the speculative philoso- 
pher who would regenerate society by 
turning the world upside down. Yet 
in the hopes of both there is a curious 
similarity, even if there be a marked 
difference in the means by which those 
hopes are to be realized. If Dante’s 
De Monarchia be read side by side with 
William Godwin’s Political Justice, the 
likeness of the ideals aimed at may be 
seen by the most superficial observer. 
Both think the development of the in- 
tellect is necessary. Dante*® makes it 
the chief factor in obtaining “earthly 
beatitude.” Godwin’ writes that “hap- 
piness is the true form of moral politi- 
cal disquisition, and its highest form is 
the intellectual.” And both consider 
the state most favorable to the right 
development of Man to be one of liber- 
ty, justice, and peace. “The best state 
of man is that in which he is most 
free,” says Dante.” “Individual inde- 
pendence is the highest state, and with- 
out it man can be neither wise, useful, 
nor happy,” says Godwin.“ Dante 
places just rulers in Jupiter above the 
doctors and warriors, for justice is in 
consonance with the chief good,” and 
Godwin makes it the central virtue of 
all, almost as all-embracing a grace as 
Christian charity. “It requires,” he 
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says, “that I should put myself in the 
place of an impartial spectator, and di- 
vest myself of retrospect for my own 
predilections.” And equally important 
is the view which both teachers take 
of the place of peace in an ideal world. 
In war nothing could attain to its true 
goal, is the poet’s principle;* and the 
philosopher devotes two entire sections 
of his Fifth Book (16-17) to an exami- 
nation of its evils. 

The two are alike, therefore, in de- 
scribing the needs of society, alike in 
desiring a return to the Age of Inno- 
cence—the Golden Age of which hea- 
then poets had sung. But the Christian 
poet saw deeper than the infidel phi- 
losopher into the nature of man. While 
Godwin ascribed all man’s imperfec- 
tions to his education and surround- 
ings, Dante recognized the sin inherent 
in fallen humanity, and knew that it 
was only after the ascent of the “soul- 
purifying mount” that he would be 
enabled to be “King and Bishop over 
himself.” Man’s nature, according to 
Dante, was meant to be like his Maker, 
“created first [he] was blameless, pure, 
and good.’* but sin had “disfranchised 
him and made unlike to the chief 
good,” and so he, 


Like all seed 
Out of its proper element, thrives but ill. 


So in the De Monarchia (i. 8) Dante 
says: “It is the intention of God that 
everything should represent the Divine 
nature 


Nature as far as its allows.” 
But sin had made the “whole creation 
zroan,” and where Dante represents 
sin as reigning unchecked in the In- 
ferno, he pictures it under unnatural 
images, sowers of dissension cut into 
two parts, suicides turned into trees, all 
distorted, and not following their origi- 
nal creation as it was conceived in the 
mind of their Maker.” Godwin, believ- 
13D, M.” 1. 4. 14 “Par.” vii, 34-5. 
15 **Par.”’ vil, 79. 
16 **Par.’’ xxix. 19, 20. 
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ing in man’s natural goodness, and ig- 
noring his inherited selfishness, expect- 
ed that the regeneration of mankind 
would follow from a change of sur- 
roundings (in modern phraseology, that 
environment could overcome the infiu- 
ence of heredity). Dante knew man 
could not ruJe himself. And the peace 
which Godwin looked for in the equal 
distribution of power and property,” 
Dante expected only from the appoint- 
ment of one Heaven-sent ruler™ raised 
by his supreme position above the 
temptation of conquest. A _ curious 
commentary on Godwin’s hope for 
peace from republican rule may be 
found in a letter of Lord Palmerston 
to Cobden in 1862. The practical 
knowledge of men gained by the nine- 
teenth century had led the statesman 
to the same conclusion as that to which 
the poet’s insight had guided Dante 
five hundred years before. Lord Pal- 
merston writes: “Man is a fighting and 
quarrelling animal; and that this is 
human nature is proved by the fact 
that republics, where the masses gov- 
ern, are far more quarrelsome and ad- 
dicted to fighting than monarchies, 
which are governed by comparatively 
few persons.” In one point, however, 
the philosopher was in advance of the 
poet. For in the centuries between the 
two the spirit of Christianity had so 
permeated the world that even 
who, like Godwin, denied the Christian 
faith accepted the Christian 
trine of the brotherhood of 
Equality, of course, was no ideal of the 
middle ages, and Dante’s sympathies 


one 


doc- 


man. 


are almost entirely confined to those of 
his own class.” Charity generally took 
the form of patronizing gifts. 


though Dante can praise voluntary pov- 


and 
erty in St. Francis, he does -not seem 
to desire good government as a means 
of ameliorating the condition of those 
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who must have suffered most from the 
state of war in Italy, neither does he 
mention it as the glory of good govern- 
ment.to give equal rights to all. Now 
this was just the chief object of the 
desired reforms of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When the same principles which 
actuated Godwin touched the poetic na- 
tures of a later day, it was the poorest 
and lowliest who were idealized. How 
the bright dreams of the French Revo- 
lution influenced Wordsworth, he has 
told us himself in the Prelude, and his 
hopes for the future are all mixed up 
with pity for the oppressed. 


Yor where hope is, there love will be 
For the abject multitude.” 

“Lowly sympathy” and “knowledge of 
man’s noble nature” would necessitate 
“the government ef equal rights and 
individual worth.’ 

So with Godwin’s more immediate 
disciple, Shelley—he who proved his 
own love for humanity by acts of prac- 
tical benevolence—all his hopes for a 
regenerated world included the poor. 
Freedom for him is 


For the laborer bread, 
And a comely table spread. 


She is 
Clothes and fire and food 
For the trampled multitude” 
Want, and plague, and fear, from slav- 
ery flow.” 

These hopes were not Dante’s. Equal 
laws for all were no more his ideal 
than a Missionary Christianity was. 
The Christian philosopher felt that man 
needed more than improved surround- 
ings; his fallen nature needed two 
guides for the two parts of his nature— 
the Emperor and the Church. 

The Emperor, for the medizeval mind 
could conceive but of one supreme ruler 
for the whole world—the “Guardian of 
the Globe.” As Freeman expresses it, 
“the vision of an Universal Empire of 
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law and right shone with an alluring 
brightness all through the ages of the 
reign of force.” And theoretically all 
Christendom accepted this view. Prac- 
tically England and Scandinavia, and 
in a lesser degree Spain, were unaf- 
fected by it from their insular and pen- 
insular positions. France—always 
restless, eager, and ambitious—was in- 
imical to any control, and therefore 
the idea held most strongly in Ger- 
many and Italy. It was Germany 
that had revived under Charlemagne 
the old glories of the Western Empire; 
and under Otto the same race reformed 
the Papacy and gave to the Empire its 
Teutonic succession. The early Italian 
kings had only claimed to be lieuten- 
ants of the Eastern Empire, and never 
aspired to Imperial rule themselves. 
The elective character of the Holy 
Roman Empire might seem to be incon- 
sistent with the claim to rule by Divine 
right. But Dante néver seems to see 
any incongruity. The one supreme 
monarch, however chosen and of what- 
ever race (the only theoretical qualifi- 
eation for the Emperor was that he 
must be a baptized Christian and free- 
born), was with Dante a God-sent ruler, 
reigning by a divine right stronger than 
any Nonjuror ever claimed for his he- 
reditary king, and over a far wider 
area. For Dante, Henry of Luxem- 
bourg was the saviour who was to heal 
all Italy’s wounds, and he was just as 
much a Roman Emperor as Ceesar him- 
self. Neither place nor dynasty made 
any difference; Charles the Great at 
Aachen, Constantine and Justinian at 
Byzantium, all were holders of the 
same “Universal Ensign,” which to op- 
‘pose was to oppose God.* Brutus and 
Cassius were as much traitors as Ju- 
das.~ And yet Dante was by birth 
and education and conviction a Guelph, 
a believer in civic freedom, an enemy 
of the rough and alien soldiery who, in 
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the Emperor’s name, opposed the sober, 
peaceful, cultivated citizens. Now 
Guelphs by tradition had always looked 
to the Pope, yet Dante’s hopes for the 
regeneration of the world came from 
the very power they had so often de- 
fied. Boniface VIII., “the fiercest and 
most high-minded of Roman Pontiffs,” 
Macaulay calls him, then filled the 
chair of St. Peter. Why did not Dante 
look to him? The answer is plain. 
It was not his work. 

For Dante’s ideal included a second 
guide, to devote himself to spiritual 
matters only. The Pope was Universal 
Bishop in his estimation, but then he 
did not think that a bishop’s work was 
to control warring factions; he was not 
to join the “sword to the crook.” Be- 
lieving as he did that the Empire 
dated from A®neas and Augustus, he 
had no difficulty in proving that the 
secular authority was antecedent to the 
spiritual, and could not be derived from 
it. In fact, Dante distinctly regrets 
the wealth which led the Church to 
claim temporal rule.” From such words 
some have even been led to look upon 
Dante as almost a Protestant Reform- 
er. But though he places four popes 
in hell and two in purgatory, yet he 
never doubts their authority in spiritual 
matters. Although popes were not to 
be obeyed if they led to evil, yet to 
treat even the worst of them with dis- 
respect was a sin second only to the 
greatest crime the world has ever 
seen.” Dante’s ideal world needed 
something more than an outward state 
of order. Change of “environment” 
was not enough. Man needed a change 
of heart. Dante did not believe in 
man’s “‘capability of unlimited improve- 
ment,” like Godwin, or “look on the 
shield of man’s nature from its golden 
side,” like Wordsworth. Therefore he 
needed a guide to develop the spiritual 
=side of man’s nature, and to purify him 
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from those evil instincts which the Per- 
fectionists ignored. And this guide he 
expected to find in the Pope; and he 
never ceased to look for the day when 
two suns shining at Rome would en- 
lighten the world. 

At Rome! What is the magic that 
both on its ecclesiastical and its civil 
side casts a glamor over the old mis- 
tress of the world? That little city, 
with its unhealthy surroundings, with 
no trade, no manufactures, no coloniz- 
ing people, why has its very name an 
influence such as no other spot on the 
earth’s surface has ever had? Other 
cities have played far greater parts in 
the formation of the surrounding coun- 
try than Rome ever did. Paris is not 
only the centre of France, she ix 
France. London has been the centre of 
English national life from King Alfred 
downwards. But Rome after the re- 
moval of Constantine never took the 
leading place in Italy; Venice, Milan, 
and Florence were far more powerful. 
Yet the greatness of her name re- 
mained all through the centuries. De- 
serted by Emperor, deserted by pope, 
diminished in population as well as in 
power, she kept her place still from the 
mythical days of her early kings until 
a regenerated Italy would be content 
with nothing but Roma Capitale. 

Probably it is the continuity of her 
greatness which gives to Rome this 
unique hold on the imagination. Rome, 
the mistress of the ancient world, the 
Rome of the consuls and the Ceesars, 
passed imperceptibly into medizval 
Rome, the Rome of Charlmagne and 
Otto, of Gregory and Hildebrand. Pa- 
trician, Consul, Tribune, were the names 
chosen by her reformers: even the Huns 
and Vandals would only reign as lieu- 
tenants of the true Emperor of the 
seven hills; Charlemagne and Otto in- 
augurated their rule as successors of 
the Ceesars at their own seat of empire. 
That Dante recognized this continuity 
in civil rule is proved by the history 
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which he puts into the mouth of. Jus- 
tinian,” but he traces it also in spiritual 
sway.” This same Rome is the city of 
which all true Italians are citizens”; it 
is the type of the Celestial City, “that 
true Rome, wherein Christ dwells a 
Roman.” 

No doubt the Pope looked upon him- 
self (and with reason) as in some sort 
the successor of the tensporal authority 
of the Ceesars. For when there was 
no other authority in Rome, it was In- 
nocent and Leo who repelled the bar- 
barians, and the great Charles himself 
came not as a rival but as the invited 
champion of the Church. But Dante 
did not admit such supremacy. The 
claim of Boniface VIII. to be supreme 
“over kings and princes” was as hate- 
ful to him as the supineness of Celes- 
tine, the simony of Nicholas, the glut- 
tony of Martin, and the avarice of 
Adrian. Only in spiritual matters does 
he believe in the necessity of one Su- 
preme Head, and that Head must be 
Bishop of Rome, just as the German 
King must be Roman Emperor. The 
old days of equal patriarchates had 
been forgotten from the schism with 
the East. And though the bishopric 
of Constantinople - still 
Dante’s time, and though he knew that 
the Albigenses (whose beautiful langue 
doc he so much admired) in a previous 
generation, and the Waldenses of his 
own day, denied the Pope’s supremacy, 
yet the poet faithfully accepted the 
ideal of his age—the one supreme Head 
of the Church at Rome. 

But, the secular 
Dante’s hands it became purified and 
lustre. For 


existed in 


as with ideal, in 


restored to its original 
him the work of the spiritual guide was 
to lead to the vision of God. The 
ideal was not realized. Darker days 
came upon, Dante’s beloved Italy after 
days of more cruel tyranny 
The art and the 
increased, but they 
29 “‘Inf.’’ ii. 22-30. 


his death 
and darker unbelief. 
culture he loved 


= Per.” vi. 


drifted farther and farther away from 
religion, and the Papacy sank to the 
lowest ebb of sensuality and cruelty. 

It remains to consider what were the 
special hindrances to the realization of 
Dante’s ideal. And he has not left it 
to the imagination of commentators to 
find out this for themselves. For in 
the opening allegory of the Inferno 
(which is really an introduction to the 
whole poem) he shows plainly that he 
felt it was man’s own evil passions 
which prevented his attaining to the 
state of peace and happiness for which 
he was created. 

The opening allegory of the Vision is 
well known to every student of Dante. 
Ymerging from a dark and tangled 
wood (representing probably the disor- 
dered state of the world of his day, 
as well as the confusion of his own 
mind), he approaches a sunlit hill—gen- 
erally interpreted to mean a state of 
good government and happiness. He 
is hindered in his ascent by three 
beasts—a spotted leopard, which he 
rather admires than fears; a “hunger- 
mad” lion; and, worst of all, a wolf, 
which follows him as he retreats, until 
he is saved by Virgil. Now these 
“beasts” are evidently the passions of 
the lower nature let loose; factiousness 
and luxury typified by the leopard; 
pride and cruelty by the lion; and ava- 
rice by the insatiable wolf. Some have 
interpreted the beasts as allegorizing 
those Powers which yielded to the spe- 
cial sins: the leopard Florence, the lion 
France, the wolf Rome. However this 
may be, it is certain that the feeling 
with which Dante regarded the leopard 
is quite different from that inspired by 
the other beasts; he admires its beauty. 
Perhaps this is because he could say 
“With all thy 
or perhaps he 
luxury, 


of his own Florence, 

faults, I love thee still’; 
meant that self-seeking 
dangerous as they are to good govern- 
ment, have at the first sight something 
101. 


and 


30 “*Jbid.’’ xv. 77-78. 3. “‘Purg.”’ xxxii. 
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attractive about them. And the lion 
also only bars the way; the wolf fol- 
lows Dante to attack him. The out- 
side enemy, France, was less to be 
dreaded than the neighbor, Rome; and 
pride and cruelty were not so harmful 
to good goverment as avarice. The 
“love of mone,’ whether it appeared 
in the form of prodigality or avarice 
(“getting or spending,’ as Wordsworth 
calls them), would continue to hinder 
good government until the “Grey- 
hound” drives the wolf away. Whether 
by this the poet intends a play upon 
the name of his friend, Can Grande 
della Scala, the Imperial vicar, or 
whether the is thinking of the Emperor 
Henry himself, the meaning is the 
same: that only one universal Heaven- 


” 


ruler could restrain lawlessness, 
and repel invasion, and check the sel- 
fish search for found on all 
sides, and especially with the Pope. 
The allegory need not be applied to 
His three beasts 
have hindered good government every- 
where and in all time. To take the 
first, whether it be interpreted of lux- 


sent 


wealth 


Dante’s day only. 


ury and licentiousness, or of factious- 
ness and party spirit, it is evidently 
selfishness in some form which has 
produced all misgovernment. And, curi- 
ously enough, while the very word “re- 
public” seems to imply liberty and 
equal rights, all ‘history shows that no- 
where has greater been 
found than under the rule of the many, 
and that such rule tends inevitably to 
the despotism of one, ‘ 

It certainly was so with the Italian 
republics of the Middle Ages. Their 
ancient ideal of the justice of Roman 
law, their theory of municipal unity 
and freedom had been confronted with 
a different conception of liberty, that 
of the Teutonic invader. And in the 
struggles for supremacy the cities had 
inevitably to appeal to strong outside 
help. Podestas, captains of the people, 
were sometimes chosen to keep order 


1160 


oppression 
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and preserve the balance of parties. Or 
they might be leaders of mercenary 
bands like the Sforzas, or Imperial 
vicars like the della Scala. But, any 
way, their rule tended to become des- 
potic hereditary. These were 
later developments; before another cen- 
tury had passed all the cities (except 
Venice, which remained a close aristoc- 
racy) had fallen under the power of 
despots. In Dante’s time the demo- 
cratic power remained with the burgh- 


and 


ers, who chose their own ruler or ac- 
cepted the Emperor’s nominee; but his 
poetic vision saw the danger to the 
commonwealth from their luxury and 
factiousness. Not bound to follow any 
feudal lord to the field, they became 
the 


and 


refined to a degree unknown to 


dwellers in mountain fastnesses, 
this led to the 
mercenary soldiers who became so great 


Examples 


employment of those 


a danger in later 
originally of the bourgeois virtues of a 


years. 


pure and simple life, and the republican 
virtues of patriotism and public spirit 
—luxury made them a prey to the cor- 
responding vices; love of home became 
love of ease, and love of country, party 
spirit; and the reforms of Savonarola 
two the 
Florence of his day had yielded to the 
And Dante blames 


centuries later showed how 
same temptations. 
other republics for yielding to frivolity, 
greediness, and peculation, all vices of 
civilization, born of many needs.” Fac- 
tiousness and party spirit were also be- 
setting sins of these early republics. 
When all were eligible for power, all 
desired it. Sometimes the factions 
may have had a racial origin; the lords 
of the mountain fastnesses forced to 
dwell within the city walls could not 
amalgamate with the citizens. Some- 
times the more powerful burghers con- 
tended with the lower orders of the 
people; sometimes there were family 
feuds—Montagues and Capulets—en- 


%2 Siena, “‘Inf.’’ xxix. 121-3; “‘cf.’’ also the ref- 
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couraged by the commonwealths who 
needed a master. And beyond the 
walls the rivalry of city and city was al- 
ways a cause of strife, mostly the re- 
sult of a desire for trade success. 

A similarity has often been noted be- 
tween the struggles of these republics 
and those of ancient Greece. But there 
is an important difference. The Greeks 
could and did unite against a foreign 
invader; there was a strong sense of 
nationality, of the difference between 
a Greek and a barbarian. In Italy 
the “Patria” was the city, and love for 
the Fatherland did not extend beyond 
its walls. The cities did occasionally 
unite, as in the Lombard League led 
by Milan, and the union of “the cities 
which affect the Pope” against the Em- 
peror. It has been reserved for our 
own day to see the dream of an united 
Italy realized. In Dante’s time there 
was no bond of nationality; the only 
union of which he Jreamt was to come 
through the Emperor, and, Guelph as 
the poet was, he welcomed Henry VII. 
as a peacemaker, the arbiter who would 
control Italian factions. 

Nevertheless, in their personal char- 
acteristics the ancient and medieval re- 
publics are curiously alike. Both Dean 
Chureh and Mr. Symonds note the sim- 
ilarity between Fiorence and Athens. 
Both were alike in eager curiosity, in 
restless love of change,” and in a pas- 
And in both cities cul- 
certain 


sion for art. 
ture was accompanied by a 
sceptical and merely patronizing accep- 
tance of the national religion. Just as 
the ancient faith had become in the 
days of Socrates a beautiful myth, and 
not a practical guide of life, so was 
Christianity among the learned of Flor- 
ence in the days of Dante. 

Mr. Symonds also compares Venice 
and Sparta. Unlike the other republics, 
but like her ancient model, Venice was 
And her Government was 
Her Doge was 


a colonizer. 
less purely democratic. 
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controlled by the Council, just as the 
Spartan Kings were by the Ephors. 

Besides these special analogies there 
are certain general characteristics 
found both in Greece and Italy. All 
the republics were democratic in origin, 
their power derived from the people. 
All tended to split into factions, even 
taking part with the enemies of their 
State to unite with those of the same 
political views in another city (the 
Ghibelines of Florence taking part with 
Arezzo, as the democrats of Athens did 
with Thebes). All were jealous of 
great men. Dante at Ravenna is a 
second Aristides; all dreaded aristoc- 
racy; the “ordinances of justice” were 
like the decrees of banishment in 
Greece. 

Lastly, the republics were alike in 
their eventual fate, the fate of all re- 
publics, the fate which Burke foretold 
for the first Republic of France; they 
fell under the rule of tyrants. They 
might be cultivated, like Pericles and 
the Medici, or despots, like the Sforzas 
and the Pisistratidz, but tyrants they 
were. The leopard, beautiful as it 
was, stopped the way to the sunlit 
hill. 

The next beast is a lion, variously in- 
terpreted as Pride and Ambition, or 
France. That pride and ambition hin- 
der good government is a truism; that 
French influence has always been pre- 
judicial to Italy is a fact of history. It 
was by the French party that Dante 
himself was banished, and after his 
time it was Charles VIII. who destroyed 
the last remnant of republican power 
in Florence. Restless ambition has al- 
ways been a mark of the French char- 
acter. Too fond of the soil of France 
to be good colonizers, they never settled 
in Italy, as many Germans did, but 
only disturbed its peace to seek la 
gloire. 

Even in modern times, though the 
victor of Magenta and Solferino did 
indeed help to free Italy from Austrian 
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oppression, though an English poetess 
hailed him as one who ‘ 


Came to deliver Italy, 
Emperor evermore, 


yet when he had satisfied the craving 
of his people for war he played just 
the part of the earlier invaders of Italy, 
and became the opponent of liberty, 
the defender of the Pope. 

But the lion was not as terrible as 
the wolf. No foreign enemy could do 
the harm a neighbor could; outside war 
could not pursue as selfishness did. 
Avarice, greed, selfishness in any form, 
is the inherent vice of human nature 
which follows man everywhere. And 
the Papal temporal power was the type 
of this vice to Dante. 

The same hindrances have opposed 
the progress even of our generation, 
but not exactly in the same way. Party 
spirit instead of checking freedom has 
been made the engine of representative 
rule, and in England at all events gov- 
ernment by opposition has rather pro- 
voked emulation than enmity. Even 
ambition has been purified to a certain 
extent by alliance with patriotism. The 
imperialism of our day, the desire for 
the wide rule of the English race and 
the extension of her trade, is a very 
different thing from the desire of ac- 
quiring territory which led the French 
to invade Italy. Of course the evil is 
ever mingled with the good. We are 
quite as much a “nation of shopkeep- 
ers” and as alive to our national inter- 
ests as the ancient Florentines. We 
cannot say that our expansion has for 
its primary aim the good of the native 
people where we settle, but, though our 
own advantage may be our original 
motive, we do mostly honestly try to 
“take up the white man’s burden” and 
to benefit where we conquer. 

Avarice and greed can never cease to 
tempt while man is what he is; but 
they cannot, in England at all events, 
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be called the special sins of our relig- 
ious guides, and even the most ad- 
vanced continental radical who hates 
“Clericalism” with a bitter hatred 
would not accuse his priests, as Dante 
did, of seeking personal wealth. 

And Dante’s panacea for the cure of 
all these evils was Imperialism; that 
would unite factions, repel invaders, 
and leave the Church free for her 
proper work. Of course Dante’s Im- 
perialism was very different from mod- 
ern conceptions. It required a _ per- 
sonal ruler, and though it admitted 
differences of local autonomy it hardly 
allowed for the wide divergence of dif- 
ferent races. Moreover, it had for its 
complement an universal spiritual au- 
thority. With Dante the Empire and 
the Papacy were not antagonistic, but 
correlative. Each had its own work, 
and would fail if it attempted any 
other. Carlyle, in his Heroes, lays it 
down as an axiom that “the true king, 
guide of the practical, has ever some- 
thing of the pontiff in him, guide of the 
spiritual.” But it has not been found 
so in history. Whether it be that the 
mixture of sacred and secular things 
has a tendency to deteriorate the higher 
work or not, it is certain that rulers 
who attempt to mix the two functions 
have never been real benefactors to 
mankind. The fanatics of Munster, 
the Covenanters of Scotland, the Puri- 
tans in America, were all oppressors 
in different ways. Dante saw the wis- 
dom of Pope Gelasius when he said 
that 


God, knowing the danger of such an 
aggregation of powers . . .has divided 
the functions of the twd powers... 
the sacred ministry ought by no means 
to arrogate to itself the administration 
of secular business.” 


Our day, at all events, is not likely to 
fall into that danger. It may be a 
question if there be not some danger 

%5 Quoted by Hall Caine in “‘The Eternal City.”’ 
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on the opposite side—if the State does 
not arrogate to itself some of the func- 
tions of the Church; at all events, it 
claims a supremacy over her. 

Can our Imperialism also be a cure 
for modern evils? At least we hope 
that it will promote peace in our own 
dominions; that it will lessen selfishness 
by widening sympathy and uniting in 
one of the race. Dante 
noted how the very namé of Mantua 
Virgil and _ Sordello.” Our 
is confined within no city 


those same 
united 
fatherland 
walls; it extends to those scattered all 
over the the same 
tongue, and even, in a lesser degree, 
gives a feeling of kinship to our cous- 
ins across the Atlantic who have sep- 
arated from its flag, because they speak 
the tongue that Shakespeare wrote. 


world who speak 


the 


are 


Certainly imperialism has been 
enemy of luxury. Our colonists 
always content, to “rough it’; and our 
gilded youth willingly left their easy 
life at home to defend their brothers in 
Natal. The strengthening and harden- 
ing of the national character may be 
an indirect consequence for good from 
the Transvaal war. 

Lowell tells us that “God sends His 
singers into every age.” If a great 
poet were to arise now to sing the new 
imperialism and present the ideals of 
our time at their best and purest, could 
he do for the twentieth century what 
Dante did for the fourteenth? Hardly 
so. In the first place there is no gen- 
erally accepted standpoint of right, in 
either civil or religious matters. In 
Dante’s day, every one theoretically ac- 
cepted the idea of one universal ruler 
of the Church, and one of the State. 
Now different nationalities have differ- 
ent modes of government, and the 
share of power acquired by all classes 
has given rise to a spirit of criticism. 
The Sir Martins and Dame Berthas of 
our day think they know all about 
everything in politics; while in religious 


3% “Purg ”’ vi. 74. 


tendency to shrink 
the eternal 


matters there is a 
from stereotyping even 
verities themselves. 
Another reason why no Dante could 
teach now is the rush and complexity 
of modern life. Dante, as we have 
seen, was a fully informed student of 
all the learning known to his time. Our 
greatest men now are all specialists— 
life is not long enough to know all that 
is to be known. Poets may study Na- 
ture for its beauty as Wordsworth did, 
but they have no time to examine into 
its hidden causes like Darwin as well. 
No one can be said to know any one 
subject properly until he has given his 
life toit,and therefore he could not be at 
the same time poet, philosopher, states- 
like Dante, even 
though he were as many-sided as Mr. 


man, and student, 


Gladstone himself. 

Yet surely there are still some ideals 
which unite all sympathies. If a bard 
should arise now to voice the universal 
hope of the age, he would first be in- 
tensely philanthropic, even socialistic. 
The service of man is one ideal of our 
time, and though civilization has its 
dark corners, a reforming poet would 
dream of plans for man’s social condi- 
tion by which the very lowest crimi- 
nals would disappear under the infiu- 
ence of a wider charity and a truer 
love for humanity, not by a patronizing 
benevolence but by personal sympathy. 


Stand upon the earth... toraise 

them. 

man most man, 

human hands, 

Works best for man—as God in 
areth.” 


The with tenderest 


Naz- 


And such an imaginary poet must recog- 
nize progress and development. Thelove 
of the past which was characteristic of 
the Romantic Revival has not entirely 
left the new century, but it is rather 
sentimental than practical. With 
Dante, it was on Italy’s ancient strug- 
gles that he based his hopes for her 
37 ‘Aurora Leigh,’’ Bk. ix. 
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future freedom. He did not forget the 
days when every free-born Italian was 
a Roman citizen, when (as Sismondi 
says) the little Italian republics “first 
lighted the torch of civilization’ with 
that of liberty, when the rest of Europe 
was submitting to feudal supremacy. 
And, to be abiding, modern hopes for 
development should be founded on the 
ancient progress too. 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, 
ever reaping something new, 
That which they have done but earnest 

of the things that they shall do.* 


This must be the note for the new prog- 
ress of the new century. 

Lastly, a new Divina Commedia must 
recognize the spiritual side of man’s 
nature, his relations to God and the 
unseen world. A practical age we may 
be, but we realize the unseen quite as 
strongly as the most superstitious cen- 
turies, and far more vividly than the 
sceptical eighteenth did. It does not 
need to be a believer in spiritualism, or 
to accept any of the hypotheses of the 
Society for Psychical Research, to prove 
this. And if the invisible be thus rec- 
ognized on the speculative, far more 
is it accepted on the more certain re- 
ligious side. This age is more truly 
an “Age of Faith” than those so-called. 
Even Dante himself does not realize in 
his journey through the invisible world 
the ever-abiding Presence of the Incar- 
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nate Lord as Newman’s Gerontius did. 
In this era even doubting poets like 
Matthew Arnold feel there is “a some- 
thing not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness.” 

“Dante has no imitators,” 
lyle. Modern poets like Cardinal New- 
man and Bishop Bickersteth have made 
the state of the departed soul the theme 
of their verse, but they do not make it 
the type of the present life as Dante 
does. In Tennyson’s Dream of Fair 
Women, Mrs. Browning’s Vision of Poets, 
and Lewis Morris’ Vision of Saints, the 
place in another world of those known 
to fame is described. But they all 
avoid contemporaries, and do not at- 
tempt to deduce practical political 
teaching from their poetic pictures. 

No. Dante, at once a political and a 
poetic teacher, is unique. We may 
have voices from our poets warning us 
what we owe to a 


says Car- 


“lest we forget” 
superintending Power; cheering us with 
the hope that 


Good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last to all, 


and that even if “right were worsted,” 
“wrong” could not “triumph.” But, 
for all that, the twentieth century has 
not, and never can have, any poet-seer 
to give her the practical rules for this 
age that Dante gave to the fourteenth. 
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TRANSLATED FEOM THE 


PART V. 


WILL THE GRANDFATHER 8EE 
HIS TRIUMPH? 


vil. 


She had forewarned their friend the 
curé of St. Louis, who on the morning 
*Translated for The Living Age 


FRENCH OF JEAN AICARD. 


of the eventful day was with her in the 
office before ten. 

“So then, mademoiselle, your father 
is the only person in ignorance of these 
famous tidings, the crowning happi- 
ness of his life? The whole town had 
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the news this morning? How will you 
prevent his seeing the papers?’ 

“I told him they had not come; the 
post will bear the blame. There was 
no other way. My nephew has reason 
to fear the effect of the shock, even 
of good news, on his grandfather. He 
prefers to tell him in person. He has 
written and telegraphed in all direc- 
tions to friends and acquaintances and 
to the Presidents of all the musical so- 
cieties in the region, who are preparing 
such an ovation! He even said to me, 
‘Do not tell grandfather of my success. 
I want to be there.’ His orders were 
quite explicit.” 

“He must be obeyed,” said the curé. 
“As for the papers, here is the Vigie de 
Toulon. I should have liked to be the 
one to read this to maitre Bounaud. 
Listen!” and he read:— 


Toulon, Aug. ist, 1876. 

Yesterday evening the decision was 
made. Yesterday evening the tele 
graph transmitted to us the pleasing 
intelligence that M. Gustave Bounaud 
had been appointed Prir de Rome. His 
grandfather, M. Bounaud, himself a 
performer and composer of no mean 
ability, has reason to be proud of his 
pupil. 


“That is splendid!” declared the curé, 
as he folded up the paper and put it 
back in his pocket. 


“Hide it quickly! you are quite 
right!” said Tata in great agitation. 
“We cannot be too careful!” But no 
sooner had the journal disappeared in 
his pocket than she entreated to be al- 
lowed another glimpse of it and the 
curé placed it in her eager grasp. 

“You did not read me the title of 
the article. That is best of all:—Maes- 
tro Bounaud, Prix de Rome!” A door 
was heard turning on its hinges:— 
“Hide it quickly, monsieur le curé, and 
don’t let me have it again! We've 
only an hour more to wait now,” she 
went on. “If the train is not delayed 
Gustave should be here by eleven.” 


Tata. 


“Prix de Rome!’ cried the curé with 
enthusiasm, his own imagination pro- 
foundly stirred by that word—Rome. 
He felt as though young Bounaud had 
obtained a sort of ecclesiastical tri- 
umph! “Prix de Rome!’ he repeated. 
“It is a great honor, and one which 
ought perfectly to content you. It is 
the result of the example you have set 
him in your own lives, you and your 
father.” The curé felt himself called 
upon to deliver this eulogium with a 
certain solemnity. 

“Yes,” admitted Tata with suave sim- 
plicity, ‘“‘we have worked well.” 

“You have loved much, and God will 
be well pleased. Shall you give up 
your schcol?” 

“No, indeed. I shall die Tata, moth- 
er of everyone’s else children.” 

“How is your father?’ enquired the 
curé suddenly. 

“As well as can be expected. Only his 
memory is not as strong as it was.” 

“Oh, at his age!” Then, listening, 
“Don’t I hear him now?” 

“That’s he!’’ said Tata. 

Bounaud’s violin was sounding a 
prelude. Both paused to listen. ‘““That 
is his grandson’s Requiem,” said the 
curé. “I know it, because our organist 
played it to us the other day. Itisa 
masterpiece.” 

“When my father plays it on his vio- 
lin it seems heaven’s own music. You 
see he puts into it all his grandfatherly 
soul, his life, his love for his grand- 
son.” 

“And the enthusiasm of an old man, 
who feels that the end is near,” said 
the curé, “and who turns toward God, 
the source of all harmony.” 

“He is playing less well than usual 
to-day,”’ said Tata in a low voice. “He 
has been up since daybreak. He is 
agitated and is trying to cheat his own 
impatience; but it makes his bow trem- 
ble. And that is not all. He is be 
ginning to feel a feverish excitement 
which frightens me. Listen! He is 
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getting out of temper. Now he is 
beating the table with his bow. He 
won’t play any more. He is coming to 
talk to me.” 

“What will you say to him?” 

“Oh, I shall have to lie, monsieur le 
curé,” sighed Tata. “I believe it will 
be for the first time. You can go away 
if you prefer,” she added smiling. 

“I am going to support you, and help 
you out,” declared the kindly man. 

“But——” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly ready to 
your lies, mademoiselle!”’ said he with 
enthusiasm. 

“Thank you,” she answered with her 
charming smile. “I am very anxious 
about him. He is so feeble.” 

“Don’t be alarmed. God evidently 
intends that he shall see his grandson 
again. He’s as well as usual, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes. His memory seems even to be 
unusually clear. This morning he told 
me a great many incidents of his 


share 


youth which I fancied he had quite 


forgotten. He talked to me a long 
while about his father. But once he 
seemed to grow confused and called me 
‘Mama!’” 

“Hm! That sounds to me serious,” 
pronounced the curé. 

Bounaud entered. The office where 
this scene was being enacted had be- 
come, in a way, his grandson’s studio. 
They had hung on its walls the Saint 
Cecilia and the portraits of Etienne the 
Smith and of Théréson. Bounaud at 
ninety was a hale old man, well pre- 
served and only slightly bowed in the 
back. And even so, he would often 
straighten with an impatient movement 
as though fighting against age, and 
with something of an actor’s coquetry. 

Tata and the curé affectionately noted 
all these little details. He came, violin 
in hand. He wore a loose coat of navy- 
blue flannel and a white waistcoat. 
His unstarched shirt and broad necktie 
were also both white, and his trousers 
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fell over the buckles of his patent- 
leather shoes. A mass of snow-white 
hair fell in soft waves to his shoulders. 
There was a wonderful kind of smoth- 
ered fire in his eyes. The last and 
brightest beams of his soul were shin- 
ing there. 

“Ah, curé,” said he, “is that you? You 
see I’ve been making myself fine. I 
hope this is going to be a great day for 
us. Indeed I may say I feel sure of it. 
I am expecting news which I believe 
to be certain, but which is very slow 
in coming. Where are the papers, 
Adéle?” 

“IT am here waiting for them,” said 
the curé, with needless duplicity. 

“Can you explain—?” said the old 
man. He laid his violin down on the 
piano, so brusquely that both instru- 
ments moaned softly, and then began 
again. 

“Can you explain how it happens? 
According to my calculations the result 
of the examination must have been 
known yesterday in Paris. They have 
the telegraph, and I still know nothing. 
You don’t know anything, you two, do 
you?” 

“Nothing!” averred the curé, casting 
at the same time a piteous glance at 
Adéle. “But I’m just as certain as if 
i knew—” He meant to attenuate his 
lie. 

Bounaud watched him out of the tail 
of his eye. “Suppose he has failed?’ 
said he. 

“That’s impossible.” 

“What makes you say it’s impossi- 
ble?” 

“The incontestable talent, the recog- 
nized genius of your dear boy.” 

“Genius is all very well, but genius 
doesn’t always tell for much in an ex- 
amination!” declared Bounaud. “And 
then he has competitors, who may 
themselves have talent, a kind of gen- 
ius even.” 

“His Requiem—” began the curé. 

“Ah!” said Bounaud, interrupting 
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him, “there’s music to soothe the very 
souls of the dead in their graves!’ 

“It soars straight to God!” affirmed 
the curé. 

Listen to that!” said Bounaud, turn- 
ing to his daughter. “And the curé 
knows what he’s talking about!” He 
sat down, then he got up again, crossed 
over to Adéle and said: 

“It’s we who have done it, is it not? 
We've made a real 
Well, well, it was no 
monsieur le curé, you'd better believe. 
But want that palm. We 
must have it. To fail now, would be 
too cruel!” 

“Talk about 
pered the curé. 

“T don’t know anything 


maéstro at last! 


easy matter, 


now we 


something else!” whis- 
else,” an- 
swered Tata in a low voice. “TI haven't 
another thought.” 

“Suppose we were to discuss—the 
emancipation of women?” suggested the 
cure, 

“Oh, you want to get me mounted on 
my hobby!” said Bounaud. “You don’t 
know women, curé, in spite of the con- 
Why, the best of 
There’s my 


fessional! Women? 
them aren't worth much. 
daughter, of course, but she isn’t a 
woman.” 

“Really! 

“You're you. 
all there is about it,” said he. 
sadly, “There mother 
who was no woman. She was Théréson; 
and that’s the whole of that!” 

“And are men worth more than wom- 


en?” questioned Adéle, in order to pro- 


What am I then?” 
You're Tata, and that’s 
Then, 


was your too, 


long this weighty conversation. 


“There are some very bad ones,” de- 


clared Bounaud. “But when a man is 
am, he ought to pardon 


reiterated 


as old as I 
everybody. 
slowly. 
Adéle uttered a cry of joy. 
“Then you have forgiven my brother, 
papa?” and she knelt at his side. 
Bounaud made no answer. 
It was the curé’s turn to speak: 


Everybody,” he 


“This 


Tata. 


grandson, of whom you are so proud, 
is his son, his. God makes his own 
choice of the paths which men shall 
tread. And we are here in the pres- 
ence of a great mystery, maitre Bou- 
The has ensured 


honor and 


naud. son’s sin 
the 
ther.” 

“This is a_ fitting 
Adéle, “for you to banish from your 
heart the only bitterness which it has 


happiness of his fa- 


day,” murmured 


ever known. You must forgive Pierre. 


The dead need such forgiveness from 
the living.” 

Bounaud seemed to be gazing at 
tangible world. 


as though they 


something beyond the 
He heard their voices 
came to him from a great distance and 
there was a strange note in the voice 
in which he answered:— 

“T never cursed him in my heart, my 
daughter. I have long blessed him in 
secret, monsieur le curé!’’ 

Adéle flang her arms about him. “Oh, 
father, it seems to me that we are at 
this reunited, my mother 
and my brother and you and I!” 

With a movement Bounaud 
freed himself feet, 
“Somebody else ought to be here!” he 
“But he’s coming! 


moment all 


violent 


and rose to his 


cried. he’s com- 
ing!” 


A touch of senile delirium 
tremble from head to foot, gave him 


made him 


something like second sight. 

“Who's there?’ he demanded, as 
though he had heard a knocking at the 
door. “Oh, yes! It’s my father. Adéle 
forgot you, papa.” 

He rose and went por- 
trait of his father. There the 
smith, shirt sleeves rolled up to dis- 
arms, 


the 


stood 


over to 


play the hard muscles of his 


holding his huge hammer steady upon 
the anvil with his strong hand, and 
gazing out from the canvas at his ven- 
erable son. 
“This is the 
papa,” said Bounaud. 
The word pap7, falling from such old, 


crown of my work, 
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it somehow 
eternal 


brought with 
suggestion of 


old lips, 
a strange 
life. 

“My mission is accomplished,” he 
pursued. “Death is a great thing. It’s 
the end of our sufferings both of heart 
Don’t you say so, too?—Oh, 
you can say what you like. Iam older 
thah you and that’s droll 
older than my father! Well, 
You’re glad of it at bottom, I know. 
I’ve meant to do right. I’ve worked 
at my forge. Everyone has his own 
forge. I’ve turned up my sleeves when 
the time came, and though I haven't 
been as strict as you, I punished when 
I saw the necessity, just as you pun- 
ished me.” 

He began to laugh softly. 
Ho!” then resumed, . still 
himself to his father:— 

“You interfered with my vocation— 
Never mind; I bear no grudge against 
you. But I have carried out my in- 
tentions, and my son, your great-grand- 
son, is already famous, old smith! Fa- 
mous at twenty, an’ it please you! And 
he has learned to play the flute—in 
spite of you! And he will be maéstro 
Bounaud—in spite of you!” 

Then, turning to the curé, he 
cluded grimly, “That’s how I take my 
revenge!” 

That old account settled, he gazed 
fixedly at the portrait of Théréson:— 
“You’ré pleased, too, aren’t you, old 
lady? ‘Yes, Bounaud.’ ‘Just as you say, 
Bounaud’—,. .That was all she ever said, 
your mother. Women are stupid, I tell 
you, curé. And she was mute as well. 
I had trained her. Do you remember, 
Adéle, when you and she gave away 
your dowry to that brute of a Pierre? 
Did you ever know anything sillier 
than that? Oh, no! And yet, Saint Ce- 
cilia was a woman. Truly, miracles 
are wrought!” 

He looked at the Saint Cecilia, laugh- 
ing still; then growing serious again, 
“Adéle?” said he, making an effort of 


and soul. 


now, too, 


well! 


“Ho, Ho, 
addressing 


con- 


memory which stamped his face with 
anguish. 

“What is it, father?’ 

He passed his hand across his fore- 
“is some- 


And fora 


head. “Memory,” said he, 
thing that comes and goes. 
long time now it has seemed as though 
a thick cloud lay between other things 
and me.” 

“What did you want to say, papa? 
Just think a little.” 

“Oh, I remember now! 
mother. What part is she playing in 
all this?” 

Adéle was greatly distressed. “Is it 
possible that you have forgotten, papa, 
that she died a long while ago?’ 

“I suppose you thought you told me, 
answered the old man, undisturbed. 
“So she died? She did well,” he added 
simply. Then more pragmatically, 
“When it comes to that sort of woman, 
it’s always better, even for the poor 
creatures themselves, that they should 
die.” 

His eye wandered back and forth 
from Adéle to the curé. “The boy will 
be less hampered. He’ll have to stretch 
his wings now—stretch them wide. 
And he will need a great deal of mon- 
ey. But, God be praised, we have 
plenty.” 

“Don’t excite yourself, maitre Bou- 


The boy’s 


” 


naud.” 

“T never was calmer in my life. Even 
if unkindly Fate to refuse him 
his reward, I should remain calm. I 
know so well that rewards do not make 
talent, and that nothing can deprive a 
man of the talent he has. But it’s 
pleasant all the same to feel that you 
have a proof of your ability in the hon- 
or done you by your country through 
the judgment of your peers. You can’t 
expect a fellow to be content with the 
praise of his fond old grandfather—now 


were 


can you?” 

His eyes grew very sad; his face be- 
“Adéle!” he 
Some- 


came almost convulsed. 
cried in sudden alarm, “Adéle! 
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thing tells me that he won’t get it! We 
shall not bear away our palm!” 

But in a second he seemed to resign 
himself, and supported by his own pe- 
culiar gift of hope, he added gently:— 
“Never mind! You will bring it to my 
grave next year!” 

“My dear Bounaud!” exclaimed the 
curé, seizing him by both hands. 

At this moment the music of a band 
came in at the window. 

“What's that?” 

“A regiment passing in the street,” 
declared the curé boldly, and then bit 
his lips and looked at Adéle in confu- 
sion. His lie had been at once so 
ready and so absurd. 

“Nothing is passing!” cried Bounaud. 
“It has stopped. And there’s no street. 
It’s in the garden!” Then in sudden 
enlightenment, he burst out:—“You’re 
lying, both of you! My boy is coming. 
You knew his triumph; and you were 
afraid to tell me!’ 

He rose in great excitement, opened 
his arms wide, and unable to force his 
feet to carry him to the door, he gave 
cry to his immeasurable longing:— 

“Come, my son! my life’s blood! my 
master-piece!”’ 

His grandson, hurrying in, heard him 
from the vestibule, and rushed forward 
with the single word:—“Grandfather!” 

They fell into each other’s arms. Bou- 
naud was so unwilling to let him go 
that for Adéle, for Tata, there was 
neither look nor caress at the moment 
of her supreme triumph. Her nephew, 
held close to his grandfather’s breast 
by all the spasmodic force of those old, 
dying arms, could not so much as turn 
his head in her direction. But his was 
a warm and thoughtful heart, and one 
of his hands went out behind him to 
seek the grasp of little Tata, grown old 
herself to-day, while she in her turn 
seized the extended hand and bowed 
her gray head over it in prayer. 

There ensued in the school-office a 
scene long to be remembered. The 


Tata. 








Bounauds were greatly beloved, and 
everyone wanted to share their happi- 
ness. The relatives of their pupils 
came in crowds, invading garden, halls 
and stairways. In the office where the 
two Bounauds were found, there was 
hardly air to breathe. A self-organized 
committee of public safety protected 
the heroes of the occasion; while 
around them were gathered the repre- 
sentatives of the musical societies of 
twenty neighboring townships, dele- 
gates from over thirty municipalities, 
beside the mayor of Toulon and his 
staff. The banners of the different 
societies, from out whose purple silk 
and gold embroidery flashed many a 
prize-medal, waved above the head of 
the old man, flicking the portraits 
which seemed to watch the scene with 
happy eyes, and casting their shadow 
over the Saint Cecilia who gazed into 
‘Heaven in ecstasy. 

Children and young girls entered 
bearing armfuls of flowers. The read- 
ing of complimentary addresses began; 
and all this time old Bounaud had not 
uttered a single word. Seated peace- 
fully, his face very white, his heart 
full to bursting, his grandson standing 
on his right, his daughter on his left, 
he looked on in silence. So may a new- 
comer take his first look at the Paradise 
of our Lord! 

Of the Mayor’s brief address he heard 
only the concluding words:—“His na- 
tive city is proud of him and does hom- 
age to him for the honor he has con- 
ferred on her.” 

He also heard the spokesman of the 
musical societies say:—‘Many of us are 
your pupils. All honor to the two 
Maitres Bounaud! For with or without 
the Prix de Rome, he is a master who 
has the soul of a master!” 

Again the children burst out: “Vive 
Gustave Bounaud! Vive le Maéstro 
Bounaud,” while the notes of a full 
chorus came in from the garden. One 
of the grandson’s melodies had been 
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fitted with words which celebrated the 
glory of both composers. They were 
two, and yet one: “Vive Gustave Bou- 
naud!” 

The young girls pulled the petals 
from their flowers, and flung them 
down as they do in the Church proces- 
sions. 

And there in full apotheosis, there 
amid the perfumes and the flowers, his 
eyes wide open to the spectacle of tri- 
umph and of joy, as Théréson’s had 
once opened wide to the printed evi- 
dence of their ruin, the splendid old 
man passed gently away without a 
word or gesture. He seemed a statue 
of ecstasy seated under the ecstatic St. 
Cecilia. 

Such was the serenity of his passing 
that not even his children perceived it. 


Les Annales. 
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The dying Bounaud clasped ever 
more closely hands which returned his 
pressure but were conscious only of his 
happiness. He listened to the voices, 
to the music which had sprung from 
the soul of his grandson, and which 
told in joyous rhythm of the life from 
which he was already far-removed. 

Suddenly one of those present fancied 
that he understood and whispered to 
the curé:—““We must stop this music, 
monsieur le curé. We are in the pres- 
ence of a dying man!” 

“No, no!” answered the curé in the 
same smothered tone:—“It is the music 
of Paradise for him.” 

And raising his hand he pronounced 
the benediction— 


Requiem eternam dona ei, Domine! 


(The End.) 





IN 
By Mrs. 


II. 


THE SHRINE OF LOYOLA, 


In the immortal Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson of Dicky Doyle, there is a pic- 
ture of the kind of conveyance in which 
our fathers travelled over Europe in the 
days when Queen Victoria was young 
and they were all in love with her—the 
days before the big expresses were 
thundering up and down and across the 
continents. It is a high diligence, piled 
with luggage and human beings, and 
on its topmost peak the heroes may be 
observed, flattening themselves in un- 
seemly terror, as the stout German 
team sweeps them towards a tunnel of 
inadequate proportions. On the top of 
just such another diligence we found 
ourselves in the second year of King 


GUIPUZCOA. 


Woops. 


Edward, in the province of Guiptizcoa, 
the country of the Basques, on the road 
from Arona to Azpéitia. But, the day 
being a holiday, our diligence was more 
completely covered with human beings 
than that historic one; and there were 
a good many local Brown, Jones, and 
Robinsons on the topmost peak, which 
happened—regrettably—to be my box. 
We also were, if not quite unmanned, 
nervous and distressed, not because our 
team were bearing us recklessly on- 
ward, but because they could not get 
on ac all. It was at the first hill that 
the horses struck. There were five of 
them, it is true, but they were only 
Spanish horses, which are to ours as a 
peseta to a shilling. Wedged in our- 
selves by this undue weight of passen- 
gers, we sat gazing thoughtfully at a 
rocky bank beneath, on which it 
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seemed likely we should soon be 
lying, with the luggage and a crowd of 
persons on the top of us. For the 
driver had jumped down and the team 
were all five turning round to look him 
in the face. The other passengers, 
with their clean, round, holiday faces 
beaming from under their round caps, 
were enjoying the fun and shouting en- 
couragements in the Basque tongue to 
driver and horses alternately. It was 
a long time before one of them thought 
of relieving the horses of his weight, 
but at length two or three dropped to 
the ground, and the hapless animals 
broke into their usual hand-gallop, up- 
hill and down, the top-heavy vehicle 
swaying behind them. Fortunately, 
passengers and packages were for the 
most part bound for the nearer villages 
and hamlets, and their load diminished 
rapidly. 

The villages of this mountain valley, 
down which the Urola flows, are squal- 
id even when they are called towns, 
and the great brown mass of a church 
will stand up imposing at a distance, 
and strangely incongruous _ electric 
lights hang in the narrow old-world 
streets. I remember near Cestona a 
picturesque medizeval hridge leading to 
a green jalousied villa, gay in a garden 
of lilacs. And at the entrance of the 
narrow ancient bridge stood an electric 
lamp-post which would have done hon- 
or to the Avenue de l’Opéra, while an- 
other lamp reared its head from among 
the blossoms under the villa windows. 
M@sthetically these particular lamp- 
posts were not to be praised, yet in this 
remote spot they set one questioning 
whether England is not really the 
most backward among the civilized 
countries of the world. 

More than once as the Madrid express 
has rushed through Guipfizcoa, I have 
thought its banks set with primroses, 
its orchards full of blossom, its moun- 
tains, the dwarf woods and meadows 
of their lower slopes bright with the 








emerald of spring, their gray barren 
heights towering above, too beautiful 
to be left so summarily behind. | But 
it must be confessed that Guiptiizcoa is 
inhospitable. The hotels of Zaraus 
are closed except for three summer 
months, those of Zumarraga are bad, 
and to say that the hotel at Loydla, to 
which we are bound, is good is to tell 
a falsehood. Nevertheless, the French 
guide does say so. The huge bathing 
establishment of Cestona, the—mistak- 
en—pride of the neighborhood, this 
Guide admires expansively. We passed 
it in a pleasant spot indeed on the 
banks of the river, large and replete 
with every modern ugliness. But @ 
quoi bon? It was like the Zaraus ho- 
tels, closed. 

So we came to Azpéitia, a somewhat 
larger and also more picturesque pueblo 
than those through which we had 
passed. The market-place was seething 
with people, for not only was it a holi- 
day, but a circus was there. The ubi- 
quitous circus! I saw it last on a 
Welsh mountain side, and here it was 
among the mountains of Guiptizcoa; the 
same round tent—somewhat smaller; 
the same vans behind—somewhat less 
ornamental; the same smell of wild 
beasts, certainly quite as strong; and 
probably the same clown inside. The 
scene at the entrance, however, is not 
the same. The crowd, male and fe- 
male, presses up the steps, climbs up 
sideways, pushes, crawls, wriggles up 
through competitors, slithers under 
partitions, till the pale keepers of the 
door summon to their assistance two 
Civil Guards, who have been standing 
under the Arcade, looking at the show 
with a grand pretence of indifference. 
The Civil Guard is the Policeman Pic- 
turesque. He wears a long dark cloak 
thrown gracefully about him, over the 
searlet collar of which his black mous- 
tache shows glossy and superb. His 
fine eyes flash from the shade of a 
cocked hat which would add dignity to 
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a commander-in-chief. I have ex- 
pressed my admiration for him before, 
but it breaks out again every time I 
cross the frontier, and at a busy rail- 
way-station, or on the other side of a 
quiet country bridge, catch sight of 
him once more, and compare him with 
the French douanier or gendarme a few 
yards off. For the French official has 
neither the obliging manners and fine 
physique of our the 
gravely splendid the 
Civil Guard. And here at any rate the 
Civil Guards are quite equal to the oc- 
They repulse the enthusiastic 


Policeman, nor 


appearance of 


casion. 
mob without violence, and get the la- 
dies through with a firmness and chiv- 
alry worthy of policemen. The band 
strikes up, the show begins; but not 
for us. /Our freshly horsed diligence 
reels through the crowd, pressing it 
back upon itself, knocks down but does 
just not kill a peasant, and so dashes out 
of the town along the green level moun- 
tain valley of Iraurgui, in the direction 
of Azcéitia. At a turn of the road a 
great domed building, the stone of it 
pale in the sunlight, comes into view 
against a wooded hillside: the church 
and There is 
something almost startling in the ap- 


seminary of Loydla. 
pearance of this Palladian edifice, so 
metropolitan, so clear-cut, severe, in the 
midst of the remote and rural moun- 
tain valley. The dome of the Church 
of St. Ignatius rises between two long 
straight wings of the same prison-like 
architecture as the Escorial. Concealed 
behind one of these is the Holy House 
in which, in the year 1492, Inigo Loydla 
was born to parents little suspecting 
how portentous an infant was this, 
which made its entrance into the world 
so modestly, at the tail of eight sons. 
Portentous truly in more ways than 
one, for Inigo Loydéla is the only son 
born in the course of all the ages to the 
ancient, mysterious Basque race, who 
has left any visible mark on the face 
of the world beyond their own busy, 
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prosperous little country. In the eyes 
of the great majority of that world be- 
yond, the mark is a sinister one; but no 
majority vote has yet succeeded in wip- 
ing it out, 

Tradition says that the future saint’s 
the 
Blessed Virgin, bore him in the mule- 


mother, in devout imitation of 


stable. It was formerly customary in 
Spain to have the mule-stable under the 
living-rooms of the house; and it was 
the only part of the Tower of Loydéla 
left standing when Henry IV. of Cas- 
tile caused the casas torres of the nobles 
to be destroyed. This he did with a 
view to discouraging the continual fac- 
tion-fights wherewith the Basques, like 
other mountain races, beguiled the tedi- 
um of a country life. Such remains of 
a casa torre may often be passed unno- 
ticed to-day, guarding the passage of 
some old bridge. They have been 
roofed over, and present the appearance 
of nothing more interesting than a rude 
The 


received the 


square house of stone. Loyola 


family are said to have 
royal permission to rebuild theirs on 
condition it was of brick. So above 
the rough stone of the old fortress rises 
a tower of fine brickwork, crenellated 
and with tiny flanking tourelles. In 
the gloomy little court-yard where it 
now stands it is impossible to get a com- 
plete view of it, but in the days when 
it stood in the sunlight, by the bright 
river and amid the pleasant greenery of 
wooded hill and field, it must 
been as picturesque a castle as any of 
the Rhineland. The arms of the Loy- 
6la family carved over the doorway— 
two wolves with a cauldron 
them—are typically Basque. 


have 


between 
For the 
decorative stone coats of arms which 
give distinction to the  prison-like 
houses of the towns, will usually be 
found to have as supporters neither 
mermaids, lions, nor unicorns, but the 
somewhat plebeian animals of the 
country. Yet plebeian is a word not 
lightly to be used of things Basque, 
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since the entire Basque race appears 
to be of noble birth. Your innkeeper 
may be a marquis; and your marquis 
no different from any other innkeeper. 

The Loyélas would appear to have 
been above the common run of nobility. 
They had relations in the great world, 
and young Inigo was educated in the 
house of a kinsman, the Duke of Na- 
jera. At thirty he had seen war, the 
court, and the world. He was imagi- 
native. How indeed can a man make 
a new thing under the sun who is not? 
He knew and loved his Amadis of Gaul, 
and modelled his conduct on that of 
the heroes of chivalry. He was, if his 
biographers are to be trusted, “a very 
perfit gentle knight,’”’ possessed of all 
martial and courtly accomplishments, 
proud, dignified, and quick to resent an 
insult to himself or to his lady, to 
whom he was devoted in chivalrous 
wise. This lady was of birth “higher 
than noble,” and is thought to have 
been King Ferdinand’s niece, Juana of 
Naples. To her he wrote sonnets and 
canzones, but even these were often of 
a religious cast, and he wrote a longer 
poem in honor of St. Peter. He is 
said to have been handsome, though 
not tall. The Basques are seldom tall, 
and in both his portraits Inigo Loyéla’s 
is the Basque rather than the Spanish 
type. The round Basque head and 
face, short chin, and somewhat thick 
fleshy neck and figure are more marked 
in the early soldier portrait than in the 
later one of the Saint. The counte- 
nance, even in youth, somewhat trav- 
erses the laudations of biographers. 
The mouth bespeaks a man to get his 
own way at any cost; the eyes suggest 
that he would get it, if necessary, by 
any means. The portrait of him in 
old age is wholly unpleasing, perhaps 
by the artist’s fault. 

The change in his life came when he 
was thirty years of age. After a brave 
defence of Pamplona against the 
French, he returned severely wounded 








to the Tower where he had been born. 
Lying long weeks in a gloomy mediz- 
val chamber, a victim to the barbarous 
surgery of the day, he began to see 
visions and dream dreams. Yet at 
first he regarded an apparition of St. 
Peter, promising him recovery, as a 
mere casual favor from Heaven. But 
further tortures followed; long months 
of suffering and tedium. Vainly the 
poor young soldier absorbed himself for 
hours together in the contemplation of 
the charms of his absent lady, invent- 
ing new ways of exhibiting his prowess 
and devotion to her, new gallantries, 
new motes, or little hidden language by 
means of which they two might hold 
private converse, even in a crowd. Hu- 
man nature was too much for chivalry 
and he was still bored. He begged for 
some book of romance wherewith to 
beguile the time; but books were scarce 
in the house of his good brother Martin, 
who was, since their parenis’ death, 
master of the Tower of Loyola. They 
could only supply him with a “Life of 
our Saviour,” by the monk Ludolphus, 
and “The Lives of the Saints.” Books 
read under such circumstances, the 
world shut out, the flesh at its feeblest, 
were likely to make a deep impression 
on a mind naturally devout. Portents 
followed. A mysterious earthquake, 
unfelt elsewhere, shook the castle and 
broke the windows of his room. The 
Virgin and Child appeared to him. The 
idea of adopting the religious life and 
going on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
took more and more hold on him. 
Being expert with pen and pencil he 
“wrote,” or rather illuminated in divers 
colors, & book of the life and sayings of 
Christ and the Saints; and this is a 
relic of St. Ignatius of Loyéla which 
we should any of us be glad to possess. 
For though of the writers of books 
there is to-day no end, there are in Eng- 
land perhaps not more than two or 
three persons who could write such a 
book as this, with the making of which 
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the soldier and courtier of Charles V. 
beguiled the tedious hours in the Tow- 
er of LoyéOla. 

Before his imprisonment within its 
walls was over, the soldier and courtier 
in Inigo—henceforth to be known as Ig- 
natius—Loy6éla, were doomed to death; 
at least in their external aspects. The 
fakir was for a while to be dominant 
in his personality; that too in a meas- 
ure to pass away. It was a year after 
his arrival at Loyéla—that he bade fare- 
well—with little show of love or grati- 
tude—to his brother Martin, who ap- 
pears to have been to him as a kind 
father, and to his sister-in-law Magda- 
This Magdalena was a pious 
and Ignatius re- 


lena. 
and lovely person, 
tained for her so great an affection and 
respect, that many years afterwards he 
pasted a bit of paper over the pictured 
face of a Madonna, because it reminded 
him of this altogether pure and delight- 
ful human affection. 

So he rode away once more from the 
home of his fathers, mounted on a good 
mule—which is as handsome a horse as 
any in Spain—gallantly attired in the 
crimson velvet and miniver fur of a 
courtly noble, and armed with a sword 
and dagger such as the armories of 
Spain could then produce. And as he 
rode towards the shrine of Our Lady 
of Montserrat, there joined him one of 
the Moriscos, or conforming Moors, 
who were still at that time permitted 
to remain in Spain. And the Morisco, 
foolishly enough, fell to discussing the 
Blessed Virgin with the crimson-clad 
young cavalier. Now although in what 
he said he very carefully—the fear of 
the Inquisition before his eyes—kept on 
the safe side of Orthodoxy, it was not 
of a nature to satisfy a young man who 
believed himself to have been recently 
visited by the Queen of Heaven, and 
had transferred to her his chivalrous 
devotion to his lady. 

The Morisco, perceiving himself to 
have caught an odd sort of fish, possi- 
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bly a Tartar, clapped spurs to his mule 
and rode away hastily, without leave- 
taking. For what could a poor Morisco 
do against an enraged nobleman, armed 
with a blade from Bilbao or the finest 
Toledo steel? So Loy6la rode on alone. 
But the more he reflected on the Moris- 
co’s words tne more convinced he be- 
came that he had offended against the 
first laws of chivalry in not despatch- 
ing with his poniard the infidel who 
had fallen short of respect to his liege 
lady. He set spurs to his steed and 
sprang forward to repair his error. For- 
tunately, some doubt as to the propriety 
of stabbing the Morisco crossed his 
mind before he came to a place where 
the road forked; so like a good knight- 
errant, he laid the reins on the neck 
of his steed, determined to leave the de- 
cision to him. And the wise mule 
chose the other road from that which 
the Morisco had taken; who, poor 
wretch, was by this time no doubt 
breathing his mule and padding quietly 
on his way, little guessing how near 
was death at his heels, in the shape of 
that same ruffling cavalier in the crim- 
son velvet and miniver fur. 

Thirteen years later, the cavalier re- 
turned to the valley of Iraurgui, not yet 
indeed a priest, but a preacher and 
having already the renown of a saint. 
The nucleus of the Company of Jesus 
had been formed when in secrecy, in 
the crypt of the church of Montmartre, 
six disciples had with Ignatius himself 
pronounced religious vows, adminis- 
tered by the only ordained priest 
among them. He was now on his way 
to Italy and Rome, where five years 
later—in 1540—the Pope sanctioned the 
formal foundation of the Order. 

We may believe that not only consid- 
eration for his health but some unac- 
knowledged tenderness towards his old 
home and its inhabitants brought him 
back to the mountain valley. But al- 
though he had by this time abandoned 
the external habits of the fakir, he re- 
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tained the fakir’s contempt for the af- 
fections. “Never but once did he con- 
sent to enter the house of his fathers, 
and then only in compliance with the 
entreaties of his brother’s wife, who on 
her knees implored him by the passion 
of our Lord to visit Loyéla, at least 
for a few hours. But he yielded rather, 
we are told, that he 
upon her the reverence with which he 
regarded that holy mystery, than out 


of any weak relenting of his heart to- 


might impress 


wards his own kindred.” 
His health, which had been shattered 


by years of asceticism, study, and 
struggles with powerful opponents, 


was quickly restored by his native air. 
He preached out of doors to enormous 
audiences. He founded at Azpéitia the 
Confraternity of the Holy Sacrament, 
which became the model] for that of the 
Poveri Vergognosi, so well known in 
Italy: an association for the assistance 
of the deserving poor whose modesty 
or dignity prevents them from publicly 
asking relief. Traditions of the saint 
linger in the valley. Forty years ago 
a farmhouse was pointed out to which 
he would often walk, and a piece of 
the rope which he wore round his waist 
was shown. It is not related that this 
performed any of the abundant mira- 
cles of the biographies, although we are 
informed that the linen 
effected a marvellous cure on his wash- 


saint’s dirty 


erwoman. 

The the 
in which he had suffered so much and 
became 


room in Tower of Loyola, 


made resolyes so momentous, 
also “possessed of a wonderful virtue.” 
It was eventually turned into a chapel, 
but the house of Loy6éla was visited by 
such multitudes of pilgrims that they 
could not be contained in it, and Mass 
was often celebrated under the sky. 
In 1683 the Holy House, with the 
surrounding land, was bought by Mari- 
anne, the widow of Philip IV., and 
1 “Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits.”’ By 
Stewart Rose. 
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presented to the Jesuits for the purpose 
of founding a college at Loyéla. Mari- 
anne’s Austrian lip and joyless young 
face may be seen on more than one 
canvas at Madrid, and seem 
tressing when swathed in 

ments of a widow than when surround- 
ed by courtly fripperies. Her half- 
idiotic son, Charles II., became patron 
of the College whieh she founded, and 


less dis- 


the cere- 


slowly the pile of buildings arose. They 
would deserve no more than a passing 
architectural comment were they but 
the shrine of Loy6éla as he was formed 
For they 


than 


and manifested in this spot. 
would little 
the flitting across the fresh beauty of 


commemorate more 
the meuntain scene of a spiritual bat, 
born to hang in the dim caverns of 
superstition, and uttering here with a 
thin scream his protest against God's 
sunshine. Elsewhere than in the val- 
ley of Iraurgui, in court and in camp, 
was fostered and ripened the extraor- 
dinary sagacity, was suppled the moral 
fibre of this son of the ancient mysteri- 
But the stately, and in some 
aspects forbidding, pile of architecture, 


ous race, 


that seems to have been caught up by 
some djinn from Madrid, and dropped 
in this remote valley, is the shrine, and 
in a sense the capital, of a more than 
national power, of a power of more 
weight in the world than many ancient 
Here, at Loydéla, the Con- 
gregation meets. Here, those 


walls, are chosen from various nations, 


kingdoms. 
behind 


and tempered according to the Insti- 
tutes of Loy6éla, instruments and ulti- 
mately wielders of that power. These 
who, on certain days, come in twos and 
threes across the gray bridge, slim 
young figures, black against the fresh 
green of spring, holding their robes 
about them in the wind like the skirts 
of a girl, and looking round with girl- 
ish faces on a world just a little wider 
than the courts of the seminary—these 
are the future men with whom, in 
their terrible corporate capacity, more 
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than one Government will one day be 
grappling in mortal struggle; beneath 
whose power succumbed some State 
may lie dying or dead, as leng dead 
Spain. # An Englishman can afford to 
look on the spiritual sons of Loydla 
with impartis! eyes, appreciative of 
their merits as educationalists and as 
missionaries; for he knows that their 
system could never take root among 
us. It is worthy of remark that the 
Jesuits, so intelligent, so tactful in their 
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dealings with other races, in dealing 
with the English have shown a singu- 
lar stupidity. Time and experience 
teach them nothing. They made a big 
blunder in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and they repeated the blunder, 
on a small scale, in the last days of 
Queen Victoria. To other countries 
they are a problem: to the British Em- 
pire they are nothing more dangerous 
than external and declared foes. 





THE OLD 


Karl Maria von Wilnau sat sketching 
out a violin part by an open window in 
He an impatient 
head and dotted the 


the palace. gave 
shake of the 


piano accompaniment with little hiero- 


in 


glyphs like grains of sand across the 
staves. “It is very well to please the 
Grand Duke,’ he muttered; but this 
melody was too good to throw to a vir- 
tuoso who would turn it into mere fire- 
works. 

The Grand Ducal gardens lay under his 
windows. Gardeners in brown liveries 
were carrying from invisible hot-houses 
orange-trees like of green 
above green tubs, and rose-bushes cut 
in the shape of peacocks. A court ar- 
chitect was marking places for the 
erection of countless green 
They had at their tops large gilded 
crowns or great silvered glass globes 
that reflected the clear sky in a white 
blaze and the foliage of tall trees in 
rounded shadows. Garlands of bay- 
leaves and festoons of roses hung be- 
tween the pillars of stone balustrades 
and a multitude of statues writhed 
over the basins of fountains. 

“No, this is too good for a virtuoso 
piece,” von Wilnau muttered. “This 
eonfounded executant will juggle it into 
XXII. 1161 


pyramids 


staves. 
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a piece of display.” He had very little 
time left; he had no more than half a 
lung and that he had to waste on the 
eternal conflict between the creator and 
the man who, standing on the platform, 
seems to be eternally intent on twisting 
the thing created into a means of dis- 
playing himself. The melody von Wil- 
nau was jotting down was reminding 
him suavely of a classical temple on a 
green island in a little green lake. He 
rowed there with his Beloved and 
They 


eaten 


had 
her 
had 
little 


mother ten years before. 
drunk iced sour-milk and 

“akes in the shape of true-love 
knots. Yes, it would be too good for 
a virtuoso piece. With a pathos and 
a tenderness that were in truth volup- 
tuous, his little black marks represent- 
ed what it is to be twenty, to love, to 
be upon the green water, to be back in 
the past with a Beloved who had been 
false because one was too poor,—with 
a Beloved who had married a professor 
of logic only to write one heart-felt let- 
ters after one had become more than 
famous. 

Karl Maria was the last of a family 
of Austrian barons who had gradually 
ruined themselves by their devotion to 
the stage and to music. His father 
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the Baron Ernst had even, under an 
assumed name, travelled as director of 
an operatic troupe. But in 182- Karl 
Maria’s opera, The Woodland Robbers, 
was being played in all the capitals of 
Europe. In Berlin the young officers 
fought duels with every man who re- 
fused to that the Woodland 
Hunt chorus was the swansong of 
music. But long poverty, the intrigues 
of Italian composers, the ceaseless spec- 
ulations of his father, ill-usage from 
the King of Saxony, the dissipation of 


swear 


the small German courts and entangle- 
ments with dangerous and exacting 
women had left him almost at death’s 
door and yery poor. The Grand Duke 
of Hildburgshausen had carried him off, 
—at first to the ancient and solitary 
Castle of Tunnen where all alone they 
had made music together; afterwards, 
when they had returned to Hildburgs- 
hausen, he had set at von Wilnau’s 
disposal this suite of tall, cooi rooms in 
the palace. There he was to sit, to 
write, and to recover; the Grand Duke 
had commanded it with a mild and dog- 
matic enthusiasm. So he was writing 
a piece to do honor to the silver wed- 
ding of the Grand Duke with Luise, 
Archduchess of Austria. Boucher, the 
violinist of the King of Spain, had been 
engaged to play the violin part. He 
was famous for his likeness to Napo- 
leon and for playing with the violin 
on his forehead or behind his back. “A 
little piece,” the Duke had asked for. 
“Great people come—do me honor, thou 
—but not much trouble—no.—Spontini 
paid for that.” 

The great voice of a blackbird shout- 
ed out a stave of wild notes from the 
It shouted, parsed, listened 
The com- 


garden. 
to the faint notes of a rival. 
his head and muttered a 

difficult to 
The blackbird screamed 


shook 
It was 


poser 
little. 
own melody. 
a blatant and victorious pean and the 
voice of the court architect from the 
garden said, “But how sweetly the bird 


follow his 
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down his 
“Always 





sings.” Von Wilnau threw 
pen and shut the window. 
these confounded executants,” he said 
aloud. He had to pace up and down 
the room before he could catch again 
the thread of his thought. As he 
walked, tall, slender, straight, and with 
the skirts of his dressing-gown flapping 
about his knees like the tails of a mili- 
tary coat, he kept repeating aloud 
and abstractedly, ‘““Con-foun-ded-ex-ecu- 
tants, con-foun-ded-ex-ecutants,” in 
time with his thoughts. 

The door opened, following 
A little old man with a white 

tiny pigtail 
“Ah, pardon, 


a small 
knock. 
head running back 
above his collar, said, 
Baron, I thought I heard voices.’ 
“I was confounding executants,’ 
von Wilnau with a smile. 
Landkammerrath Stock sighed deeply 
and looked out of the window; his 
small shoes with buckles pattered like 
walnut-shells on the waxed floor. He 
was the Grand Duke’s financial ad- 
viser and he was thinking of the ex- 
pense of the festivities, of the silvered 


to a 


, 


, 


said 


balls on staves, of the cost of the gar- 
the Grand Ducal 
Confedera- 


deners’ liveries, of 
of the 
he dreaded, 


and German 


tion that, 


debts 
must soon put 
in receivers to adjust finances. 
“Boucher has arrived,” he said. “He 
is very like Buonaparte. It is true. 

But three thousand thalers 
the receipts of a benefit concert! That 


their 


and 


is inconceivable in the Grand Duke.” 

“But Boucher is like Napoleon,” von 
Wilnau laughed. 

Bennett, von Wilnau’s 
young Englishman, with a 
face but an overwhelmed expression, 
“Boucher is 


copyist, a 
sanguine 


~ame softly into the room. 
making Napoleon-poses on the balcony 
of the Rothe Hahn,” he said contemptu- 
ously. He took the sheets of manu- 
script to his table in a corner. 

“IT do not understand why we should 
like a man who looks like Buonaparte,” 
“The left wing here cost 


Stock said. 
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three million to rebuild after he burned 
x.” 

“People love it,” von Wilnau said, 
“because when they have him they 
have also a pantomime of Napoleon; 
when he plays with the violin on his 
forehead they have also a conjuring 
trick, and when he exhibits himself in 
the market-place a great many people 
see him and it is in the nature of man- 
kind to desire to see what many others 
have seen. Why, I do not know, but 
it has nothing to do with art.” Art! 
It seemed to him ridiculous that with 
one word they swept together, as if 
into one net, his creations and the 
childish poses and the melodious scrap- 
ings of a Boucher. He smiled indul- 
gently. 

Bennett, by nature a silent and blush- 
ing boy, suddenly spoke loudly: “And 
that man has dared to say that your 
Woodland Hunt is like the squeaking 
of pigs.” 

Von Wilnau spun round in his dress- 
ing-gown. Stock “And my 
august master gives this Schelm three 
benefit con- 


moaned: 


thousand thalers and a 
cert.” 

“Ah, but I and all the students shall 
He bent his 
angry head above the violin score he 
was about to copy; his lips began to 
hum inaudibly and his blue eyes spark- 
led. “Beautiful, beautiful,” he mut- 
tered in English. 

“I shall not finish my piece for this 
von Wilnau said. 
voice of Madame yon Wilnau 
“It is an out- 


be there,” Bennett said. 


man,” 
The 
came through the door. 
is abominable, shameless, to 
have him here. She appeared, tall, 
thin, very elegant and already a little 
Her eyes sparkled too. 
this violinist has said 
little Kappelmeister. 


rage. It 


” 


gray. 

“Lieber Karl, 
that thou art a 
Thou shalt make the Grand Duke chase 
him out with gens darmes. Thou, a 
nobleman composing the _ selectest 
music!”” Madame von Wilnau had been 
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a court lady to Princess Leiningen and 
had married yon Wilnau “for love” five 
years before. Von Wilnau’s life had 
been a succession of these insults for 
years, over and over again. He was 
determined not to play with Boucher 
and not to compose for him, yet all the 
while he was considering the violin 
melody which in his thoughts grew 
more suave, more overpoweringly 
sweet and tearful. He wished to be 
alone. 

But Blumine, the daughter of Court- 
Theatre-Director Wandel, had already 
cast her arms round his neck. “Ah, 
Great One,” she said... She was 
dressed in white muslin, had fair ring- 
lets @ l’'anglaise, was thirty-two and the 
authoress of Rose and Thorn Pieces 
which von Wilnau had undertaken to 
set to music. She fixed a rose passion- 
ately in the buttonhole of yon Wilnau’s 
He 
nature’s-soul’s-brother. 


dressing-gown. was her poet’s- 


There were 
by this time also in the room two other 
white and the 
the Grand Duke’s 
younger daughter. She had the Haps- 
burg chin but the mildly enthusiastic 
of her father. Regularly 
every morning she came but was too 


young girls in muslin 


Princess Amalie, 


blue eyes 
shy to speak to the Master more than 
three words of confusion. 

“Great, high-souled, heart-elevating 
art,” Blumine her rose. 
“Thy thunderbolts this 
French Goth.” 

“My papa shall have him whipped,” 
the Princess Amalie brought out in a 
deep voice, and then lapsed into hope- 


intoned 
shall 


over 
strike 


less confusion. 

Madame von Wilnau looked with dis- 
favor at Blumine and continued to the 
Landkammerrath: “Yes; I heard it 
from Herr von Wahlen who came in 
the Berlin coach along with this Bou- 
cher.” 

Stock said: “He is reputed the best 
violinist in the world and ae 
shuffied his feet as if he were on the 
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top of a hot stove. “My august master 
must have the best.” 

“But the whole city is repeating his 
insults with indignation.” 

Stock sighed. He was thinking that 
the best is very expensive. 

The whole city was indeed repeating 
with indignation the sayings of M. 
Boucher. The Berlin papers had come 
by the post-coach that had brought him, 
and the Berlin papers, particularly the 
Schnellpost of Herr Saphir, were full 
of the sayings of Boucher. Having 
posed for half an hour on the balcony 
of the Rothe Hahn he was now eating 
fa sardonic breakfast at a window in 
full view of the market-place. He 
was in a perfectly good humor; it was 
a holiday and great crewds had seen 
him. He had stood with his hand in 
his breast, his blue coat buttoned tight- 
ly; he had walked up and down with 
his head hanging; he had pressed an 
immense tricorne down on his forehead, 
his brows had worn the frown of des- 
tiny. He had done it better even than 
was usual with him. But Schmidt, the 
court music-publisher, was telling him 
that not more than half the tickets for 
his benefit had been sold. 

“Comment ca?” he snapped out. 

“Our people, most worthy Herr Chey- 
alier, dislike to pay five thalers for a 
seat. I would have you remark that 
this is not Paris.” 

Boucher stuck his fat hand into his 
breast and pondered. The heavy state- 
coaches of the palace rattled 
over the cobbles of the market-place; 
yellow basket-work, the heads of white 
horses and the cocked hats and pigtails 
of coachmen passing along above the 
heads of merchants, of professors, of 
peasants in three-cornered hats and 
blue waistcoats, and of peasant maid- 
ens in immense black headdresses with 
wings fluttering as if ravens were 
perching on the backs of their heads,— 
all confirmed the observation. “Decid- 


guests 


edly this is not Paris,” Boucher grum- 
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bled, like Napoleon, between his lips. 
He continued to ponder over what de- 
vice out of many he should employ. 

“They resent too,” Schmidt extended 
his ground timidly, ‘“‘what you have 
suid about our great master.” 

“Hein? Qui ca?” said Boucher with 
gruff astonishment. When he got the 
answer he opened his eyes wide. 
“What, that little man lives here?’ He 
laughed for a long time. “Moi? I, and 
what have I said?” Schmidt wiped his 
silver spectacles and pulled out Saphir’s 
Schnellpost to read. Boucher frowned, 
reflected and then spoke: “Oh, for that! 
What do I know what I said of these 
melomanes? It is absurd this Wood- 
land Robber mania in Berlin.” He 
had talked incautiously, after wine, at 
a- banquet the Prince August had given 
in his honor. They had crowned him 
with violets interspersed with golden 
bees in honor of Napoleon. 

“Our excellent citizens are all 
manen, all music-mad,” Schmidt said. 
“We worship this sacred art in all its 


melo- 


manifestations.” 

“And you have me,” Boucher said. 
Schmidt shook his head and feared that 
there would be an outrage at the Chey- 
alier’s concert. General von der 
Buecher had already, in front of his, 
Schmidt’s, shop torn into pieces the 
tickets he had bought. 

“Waiter,” Boucher’s voice resounded 
in the large, cool and empty hall, “‘or- 
der for me at once the largest bouquet 
in the town; the finest flowers, and 
with tricolor ribbons. Rasch! Galop!” 
The thin strain of a violin under the 
window set his teeth suddenly on edge. 
A blind fiddler, drawn along by a Spitz 
dog, had halted before the orange-trees 
in front of the hotel-doors, hoping to 
attract attention from the King of 
Spain’s violinist. ‘Waiter, ah, waiter, 
ah, ah,” Boucher shuddered and called. 
He pulled a gold piece out of his fob: 
“Give this,—no, stay; teli that poor dear 
man to be quiet, but to wait there,—to 
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wait, but ah, for the grace of God to be 
silent.” 

Still shuddering he began to pace the 
hall whose lace curtains in the win- 
dows at either end shivered in a slight 
breeze; the ancient parquet flooring, 
loosened by years, crackled under his 
feet, his hands were clasped behind his 
back. Suddenly he _ said, “Comment 
s’appelle ce lieu?’ The wideness of his 
campaigns across the earth, conquering 
with his bow cities and principalities, 
came out in the question. 

“Hildburgshausen.” 

“Did the Emperor fight a battle 
here?” 

“Ach, yes. My warehouse was burnt 
with four thousand pieces,” Schmidt 
sighed. Boucher approached him with 
little sighs. He pinched Schmidt’s ear 
after the fashion of Napoleon: “Then 
this shall be our battle of Hildburgs- 
hausen. It is won.” As if he were 
directing Ney (he half felt that he was) 
he commanded Schmidt to print, that 


morning, in his largest Roman type: 


I the undersigned declare that the 
“Woodland Robbers” is the Swan Song 
of Music. 

(Signed) Boucher. 
Violinist to the King of Spain. 
(Attested) L. Schmidt. 
Court Music-Publisher to the 
Grand Duchy. 


“Aber, Herr Chevalier ” Schmidt 
began. His mild and slow mind had 
taken in only that Boucher had for the 
Master a contempt that sickened and 
pained him. 

“Print it and affix it to your sun- 
blinds,” Boucher commanded. “I am 
ready to do homage to your master. 
Why not?’ Why net? What did it 
matter to him, a composer more or less? 
These fellows made tunes that he en- 
dowed with being? What would they 
be without him? The earth without 
the kisses of the sun, Eve before life 
was given to her. But if they wanted 


adoration, why not? And “the swan 
song of music.” What was that idiotic 
phrase? He was ready to subscribe to 
it. No doubt The Woodland Robbers 
was that for Hildburgshausen.. The 
thing was that Hildburgshausen must 
quiver at the first notes from under 
his bow, as Paris had quivered, and 
Berlin and Madrid and London. This 
little nest mad about music, the “Music 
Temple” of Germany, he must conquer 
too. 

His body automatically preserved the 
heavy immobility of Napoleon in medi- 
tation; the music-publisher was awed 
into silence and mute wonder. That 
too delighted him, for applause and 
wonder were the breath of his delight- 
ful life. He revelled in his orders from 
foreign sovereigns, in his likeness to 
Napoleon, in his playing with the violin 
on his forehead, and in the notes that 
his bow drew out. Ah those tones, 
long drawn out like the first notes of 
a nightingale, suspended like a hold- 
ing of the breath, pure and wailing as 
the voice of the night, penetrating like 
frost, tremulous like love. The rage 
and fury of these melomanes pleased 
and amused him too. It was part of 
the life. He imagined them running 
about in the palace, fussing and in- 
triguing. This utterly unimportant 
Kappellmeister von Wilnau would be 
bribing the orchestra to play false notes 
in an accompaniment, and women urg- 
ing their lovers to hiss. Ah, he knew 
those ropes. He nodded his head, 
tapped with his foot. ‘The battle is al- 
ready won, my dear Schmidt,” he re- 
peated. 

A state-carriage from the palace clat- 
tered to the hotel door. The fat, dap- 
pled horses nearly pushed the blind fid- 
dler off his feet. A footman, with a 
thin pigtail and a chocolate-colored 
livery coat, appeared to conduct Bou- 
cher to the Grand Duke and to carry 
his violin. Boucher stood on the door- 
step surveying the crowd in the mar- 
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ket-place whose high cream facades 
climbed into peaks like flights of steps. 
“IT go to do homage,” he _ said to 
Schmidt in a resounding voice, “to the 
Apollo of Hildburgshausen.” Then he 
greeted the blind fiddler in German: 
“Ach armer Kerl, poor dear fellow. All 
the world rejoices and you are sad 
alone. Shall it be said? Never! Never! 
Give! Give!’ He dragged the violin 
from under the fiddler’s white and yel- 
low beard, he tuned it with grimaces 
of disgust. He stood behind the old 
hat that lay upturned on the cobbles. 
His hand smote the bow on the strings 
as an axe strikes a tree. All over the 
market-place high and piercing notes 
penetrated startled ears and arrested 
His figure in the blue coat, 
knee-breeches, and enormous tricorne 
swayed to the rhythm. His eyes were 
closed, his face pale, inert, threatening, 
abstracted and as if doomed. Peasant 
girls who it shuddered beneath 
their immense black wings. He played 
Partant pour la Syrie, the Napoleonic 
tune that they remembered very well 
there. When his eyes opened he seemed 
to be an eagle, looking out wildly over 
endless seas and chained to the black 
rock, St. Helena. His notes began to 
fall in a variation like sparks from an 
were already 
An old 


footsteps. 


saw 


anvil, and silver coins 
dropping into the fiddler’s hat. 
peasant neighboring Duchy 
cried out “Oh, jo! Det et wat!’ He 
began to dance, jostled in the crowd 
and snapping his stiff fingers over the 
rim of his three-cornered hat. “They 
will know me at least here,” Boucher 
“That is 


from a 


grumbled between his teeth. 
the first point gained.” 
Karl Maria von Wilnau still 
turning over in his mind the piece of 
music he had begun. Its aspect for 
him had suddenly changed. He had 
begun it as a little piece in honor of 
the Grand Ducal silver wedding, but 
suddenly a beautiful development had 
He saw it now 


was 


blossomed before him. 
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plainly to the last note, and he was 
worrying to put it on paper. But his 
rooms were more crowded than ever. 
The Grand Duke had come to pay his 
accustomed morning visit, and had 
brought with him his nephew, the Duke 
of Suffolk, and the great Staatsminis- 
ter, von Wolfgang, from W—. 

The Duke, a ruddy personage in a 
scarlet uniform, had been sent against 
his will to get a wife from some Ger- 
man court, because, the Princess Char- 
lotte being dead, heirs must be raised 
for the Throne of England. He stared 
at von Wilnau with perplexity, his 
good-natured face above the too tight 
collar of his uniform having the air of 
an apple, very red, stuck on to the neck 
of a wine flagon. He extended a fin- 
ger and said that music was a fine 
thing. The austere form of the Staats- 
minister from W—, old, flexible and 
courtly, bowed his head in stately fash- 
ion. <A feeling of awe was on the 
faces of Blumine and the young girls. 
Their lips parted and they looked swift- 
ly from von Wolfgang to von Wilnau. 

Von Wolfgang said, amid silence, 
how happy was Germany. Its rulers 
delighted to offer hospitality to prac- 
titioners in all the arts, and thus man- 
kind went forward towards humanity 
and pure joy. Frau von Wilnau rust- 
led frostily, von Wilnau’s eyes flashed, 
but no retort occurred to him because 
he was thinking of his melodies. The 
Duke of Suffolk beckoned von Wolf- 
gang rather querulously through the 
doors into the next room of the suite. 
He asked huskily why the devil the 
Grand Duke had brought them to see 
a fellow in a dressing-gown. 

“Head better?’ the Grand Duke was 
asking of von Wilnau. “Sleep? Not 
cough? No, no.” His eyes sparkled 
mildly and affectionately under thin 
white brows. He was sixty-two, he 
owned seven million souls, an orches- 
a state-opera, and a conservato- 

He had ruled absolutely in 


tra, 
rium. 
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Hildburgshausen for twenty-seven 
years. He was subject to fits of pass- 
ing imbecility, and once he had walked 
through the market-place in a scarlet 
woman’s dress, but he played the 
double bass, the cyther, and the water- 
organ, all like a master. “Ah, and my 
little piece?” he asked. “But not over- 
work, dear fellow thou. No, no.” 

The young girls were whispering to- 
gether in the corner behind Bennett 
who continued to copy the violin part. 
But von Wilnau in a reverie had erect- 
ed a whole scheme for his music-poem. 
In the first soft and agitated melody 
there were already symbolized Young 
Love and the temple in the lake: then 
“ame the Call of Honor. Germany lying 
at the foot of the Tyrant; then the Last 
Dance, a waltz soft and flowing (he 
was the great master of the waltz), a 
timid declaration, a tender avowal from 
the heroine, the Departure to the War; 
then War. The lover returned to find 
the heroine dead in virgin white. Then 
there should be _ tearful reflections 
above the bier and a coda in which the 
violin expressed in the words of Geibel, 
“A sad eternal longing after early 
death,” and for the piano an accompani- 
ment typifying mysteriously the soul 
of the young girl yearning to manifest 
itself to her lover. 

Von Wolfgang was explaining to the 
Duke of Suffolk that von Wilnau had 
no poetry, no pure his 
soul. He only wrote beerhouse melo- 
dies that had inflamed the patriotic 
spirit of Berlin. So at least friend 
Zelter had written to him about The 
Woodland Robbers; he himself had not 
heard it. The Duke said: “Oh, we've 
a short way with them in England. A 
French fellow was singing a dreadful 
long song at Devonshire House. So 
Devonshire took hold of his arm and 
said ‘C’est assez, mon cher.’”” Von Wolf- 
gang said that many French songs 
Were not worth the attention of an 
august audience. 


fancies in 
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“Oh, it was a good song enough,” re- 
plied the Duke. 

But the Grand Duke was gently push- 
ing von Wilnau into their room, towards 
a corner. “Boucher insulting?” he 
whispered. “Want’st not have him sent 
away? Will do if askest.” Von Wil- 
nau was confident in the beauty of his 
piece; he cared nothing about Boucher 
for the moment. He shook his head. 
“Must have best fiddler in the world 
for my feast,” the old man spluttered. 

Von Wilnau smiled at him affection- 
ately. “You shall hear him play what 
I have written of sweetest,” he said. 
There was a rustling in the other room 
that now contained only the women 
and Bennett, an “Ach,” from Madame 
von Wilnau, a small shriek—evidently 
Blumine’s. 

The Duke of Suffolk who had his face 
towards the door of communication ex- 
claimed: “By God, Buonaparte!”’ 

He was standing, solemn and sinister 
in the doorway. He seemed to ad- 
vance imperceptibly, as before, 
Napoleon had walked over those pol- 
ished floors that dimly reflected his 
slow and heavy gait, his cream-colored 
breeches, and his blue coat. He made 
a false step towards yon Wolfgang 
and then saw von Wilnau in the corner. 
He extended both hands. “D’abord 
hommage aw Maitre,” he exclaimed. 
“Homage first to the Master of The 
Woodland Robbers.” 

The Duke of Suffolk 
back curiously through a single eye- 
glass. “He will start those seams if 
he bows any more. That coat’s a 
deuced good fit,” he said. 

Afterwards Boucher 
others with a certain reserve. Madame 
von Wilnau was holding, with an em- 
barrassed air, an immense bouquet, 
like pink and white sugar icing, bound 
with tricolor ribbons that reached to 
the floor. Eventually von Wilnau was 
left alone with his melody. The pres- 
ence of Boucher filled him with a de 


once 


examined his 


saluted the 
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sire greater than ever to hear it, and 
to utilize the man’s matchless skill. He 
did not care whether Boucher were 
sincere or insincere. Then the whole 
matter vanished from his mind. He 
began writing. He wrote very fast, 
tossing the sheets to Bennett across the 
table, without once looking up. In the 
garden the rose-trees and the shining 
balls were all in symmetrical lines and 
alleys converging upon circles. The 
royal guests came out in groups that 
followed the blue uniform of the King 
of Prussia, the black coat of the Staats- 
minister, or the white dress of Baron- 
they loved 
But for 
noiseless 


ess Speyer, according as 
wisdom, or beauty. 


they remained 


power, 
von Wilnau 
and invisible. 
Boucher came in for the rehearsal, 
walking on tip-toe to bend over Ben- 
nett’s copying. He whispered for the 
young man’s ear: “Que c'est beau! Ah, 
que cest beau!’ He cast about in his 
mind for an expedient to avoid playing 
this queer, odd, sentimental stuff. It 
was so that a child of twelve 
could play it. Was that a thing to set 
before the first virtuoso in Europe? But 
the Grand Duke had commanded it. 
Von Wilnau threw down his pen. It 
was finished, but he backwards 
the last few bars of the tranquil close. 
Gradually he grew aware that Boucher 
was 


easy 


read 


was there. His resonant voice 
congratulating himself on having the 
honor to give to the world for the first 
time pearls of so exquisite a sensibility. 
Von Wilnau with a gracious wave of 
the hand said he was fortunate that 
his humble little piece should come to 
life at the touch of so great an artist. 
He explained the idea of the music— 
the death the long- 
ings. 

Boucher said, “It is you who give the 
At the 


love, war, and 


life to us poor executants.” 


same time his hands played, on the vio- 
lin concealed behind his back, with ac- 
curacy and precision but quite low, the 


absence of mind. 
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opening bars. He was unable to deny 
himself that pleasure, but he did it 
while speaking as if it were done in 
Von Wilnau said, 
“You will not need to rehearse, it is so 
“He has some trick up his 
sleeve. Does he wish to make me 
break down?’ thought Boucher, but 
said out loud, “Ah, but give me the 
pleasure and the great privilege.” 

The composer felt for the virtuoso a 
dislike and a distrust, the instinctive 
dislike of the slow and the sincere for 
the brilliant and the assured, the in- 
stinctive distrust that the thinker feels 
for the talker. But he had also so in- 
tense a desire to hear his work that he 
half persuaded himself it must over- 
whelm even such a man as the great 
violinist. He struck his sweet and muf- 
fled opening chords. “What? This feiluw 
is a pianist as few are. They did not 
tell me that,” Boucher thought. Ben- 
net stood up to turn over the leaves for 
his master. At the end Bennett could 
not see the notes for tears. Such play- 


simple.” 


ing, such music he was never to hear 
again. The composer vending 
over the keys and panting; these long 
mornings of chatter, the work and its 
strong emotions were killing him very 
fast. Boucher in an immobile silence 
that very well represented the motion- 


was 


lessness of a man overcome, was grind- 
ing his teeth. ‘He has dished me, this 
little Kappelmeister,” he thought. “Is 
this a piece to set before a man like 
me?” It was as simple as a child’s ex- 
ercise, and it seemed to him that the 
violin, for more than half the time, 
played long, sustaining notes while the 
piano gave out suave melodies. “A 
piece!” He broke the silence with an 
immense sigh. “Mais, c'est 
He said that it would reduce the audi- 
ence to tears. That was precisely what 
it would do in Hildburgshausen. 

Von Wilnau said, “Ah, if I only had 
your playing always to inspire me.” 
And Bennett added with a generous 


énorme!’’ 
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penitence, “Such a talent as yours, 
Chevalier, there will never be again.” 

“It js merely the second fiddle here,” 
Boucher returned, adding gently, ““And 
you have the grace to permit me to im- 
provise a cadenza. What generosity! 
Ah, at least at the end I will show 
them,” he meditated. 

Von Wilnau started. 
But that is not in the spirit of the 
piece.” In the fury of his composition 
he had completely forgotten that per- 
quisite of the virtuoso. It came to 
him as a_ passionate conviction that 
those fireworks into which Boucher so 
ably introduced the trilling of nightin- 
gales, waterfall effects, the baaing of 
sheep, and even a bell that, hidden be- 
neath his coat tails he played with a 
string from his heel,—that one of the 
great “Boucher potpourris” should not 
here have an opportunity to exist. In 
face of Boucher’s cold and hungry eyes 
he felt suddenly the distrust that had 
vanished beneath that heavenly play- 
ing. “No,” he said in a hard voice, 
“there can be no cadenza.” 

Boucher’s face fell in spite of his Na- 
“It is unheard of,” he 


“A cadenza! 


poleonic mask. 
stuttered. 

“Monsieur, it is impossible,” von Wil- 
nau said coldly. “Your cadenza would 
ruin my tranquil close.” 

“Even von Beethoven allowed one,” 
Boucher urged. “Monsieur le Baron, 
this is lacking in generosity.” 

“It is not a question of generosity.” 
Von Wilnau’s eyes flashed, and he 
spoke with an exaggerated distinctness. 
Bennett trembled. 

“One does not stand there to play for 
nothing,” Boucher said hotly. “This 
piece comes at the end of the state 
concert. I have my benefit to think 
of.” He would make no impression 
at the last; the climax would be for 
von Wilnau. He was a pianist, even, 
as few were in that genre. They had 
not told him that. And the composer 
of the piece! He, Boucher, would be 
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overwhelmed and forgotten. It was 
not thus that one treated a guest of 
distinction. His face had quite lost 
its immobility, his lips quivered, he 
uttered an “Ah, mais non,” of vexation 
and dismay. 

“A cadenza is impossible,” von Wil- 
nau insisted; but he felt concern and 
even contrition. It was true this was 
not a virtuoso piece such as Boucher 
had the right to expect. “A cadenza, 
no.” He cast his mind rapidly back 
over his piece. “Ah, but there is the 
battle motive.” 

“Eh, eh?’ said Boucher. 

Von Wilnau considered for a moment. 
“It would be an honor to me,”—he re- 
covered his composure—“if there the 
Chevalier would improvise a solo pas- 
sage.” He imagined the Marseillaise 
introduced into his piece and cannon 
shots and the Napoleonic attitudes; but 
afterwards he would resume the blithe 
and touching melody of the Hero’s Re- 
turn to the Beloved. “But my con- 
science forbids a cadenza at the end.” 
He smiled. 

Boucher said, “Ah, you are generous; 
be sure I will repay you.” But that 
he decided should be the end, and his 
alert and determined mind cast about 
for an expedient. “Till to-night,” he 
said and went away. 

The little state concert-room was cov- 
ered with flowers. They framed the 
panels of Fragonard’s paintings and 
immense baskets of them stood beside 
each of the gilded chairs. Spontini, 
conducting the opening bars, grumbled, 
“My singers will have their voices af- 
fected by these flower-smells,” and he 
called on the trombones with a petulant 
jerk of his baton. The Grand Duke 
nodded in time to the march and his 
wife, by his side, shut her eyes. The 
fourth entry was that of Boucher. The 
King of Prussia whispered to the 
Grand Duchess: “Did you hear? When 
I said to him: ‘Astonishing your like- 
ness to Buonaparte,’ he answered: ‘But 
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The ras- 


a more spiritual version!’ 
eal!” 

The Grand Duchess answered lan- 
guidly, “How charming to see the ogre 
fiddling.” 

“Nero,” someone whispered from be- 
hind. 

He played of course, the Trillo del 
Diavolo. But the silence of the audi- 
ence enraged him. The Grand Duke 
forbade applause because it jarred on 
him. When he came on again he 
played like a demon. ‘‘Dianire, I will 
show them,” he grumbled between his 
teeth. He drowned the notes of the 
small orchestra. “Ah, ah,” he said to 
himself because the King whispered to 
his neighbor. 

“Again, Bis—Majesty of Prussia 
begs,” the Grand Duke called to him. 
He played his own Barcarolle in a tu- 
mult of disdain and exultation. It 
gave him a shudder of excitement, the 
silence and the eyes fixed on him. It 
was like playing to the Sphynx. “‘Forty 
centuries look down on me,” he grum- 
bled with the violin pressed to his jaw, 
his fingers moving like snakes and his 
eyes fixed threateningly upon a lackey. 
“No, forty crowned imbeciles look up. 
Ah, but you shall clap yet.” The per- 
spiration ran down his back. Spontini 
bowed his sallow Italian face to him 
and the violinists made silent motions 
of applause with their bows at the end 
of the Beethoven concerto. “You shall 
clap yet,” he muttered. But there were 
two of von Wilnau’s songs from Lyre 
and Sword, and the composer was smil- 
ing when he came down from playing 
the accompaniment. 

The black-bearded bass who had been 
singing said to Boucher: ‘Monsieur, 
you ‘are a great artist. But is it true 
that you said those songs were like 
drunken shouts?” 

Boucher regarded him with an aus- 
tere and threatening scowl. “You shall 
see how I do honor to this master,” 
he said. He spat out inaudible oaths 


mau 
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and he changed his violin for the last 
piece, laying his Amati tenderly on the 
table and snatching a Guadagnani from 
his valet. “For a special effect,” he 
said to Von Wilnau who was waiting 
to go on to the platform. Von Wilnau 
thanked him. 

He got in front of von Wilnau at the 
head of the platform stairs, started, 
came back, took him by the hand and, 
bent nearly double, led him to the 
piano. Von Wilnau, wiping his fingers 
on a lace handkerchief, looked into the 
blaze of the hall. “Ten years ago,” he 
thought, “this might have done me 
some good.” His music about to sound 
seemed like a prospect of falling into 
a blissful and tired dream. The keys 
felt silky and soft. Then he was play- 
ing. It was indeed as if a boat were 
gliding from the shore of a green lake. 
Boucher’s notes were like things not 
drawn from a string; they existed, as 
light shines, without relation to the 
earth or to the will of man. Von Wil- 
wondered where, in this vulgar 
charlatan lay the secret of these heav- 
enly tones. His own fingers were rip- 
pling caressingly, and with instinctive 
loyalty he subordinated the accompani- 
ment to the violin. Boucher’s playing 
was like the charm of a very beautiful 
woman whom to trust is to know the 
bitterness of death. Von Wilnau 
sighed; he had known that. The waltz 
tune tripped by so that you heard the 
rustling of feet and felt the passion of 
His heart began to beat 
was go- 


an embrace. 
with the March to War. It 
ing, it was going,—ah, this was life! 
He struck the last chords of that part 
with a sigh of contentment. It recon- 
ciled him to Boucher’s solo, and he felt 
a deep affection as he whispered, 
“Chevalier, now!” 

The first notes of the violin seemed 
to poise themselves in a flight and he 
closed his eyes. Four harsh, short 
chords startled him with their familiar 


harmony. They resolved themselves 
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into a horn-effect, familiar too, an- 
swered faintly and then given again. 
Von Wilnau said, “Ah, Heaven!” Bou- 
cher was imitating the opening of The 
Woodland Robbers. Von Wilnau re- 
fused to believe his ears. But there 
came the melody of the Wild Hunt. It 
filled him with rage and dismay. It 
was as if he had connived at this drag- 
ging in of his own work; in front von 
Wolfgang would be saying that here 
was another vulgar trick. He jerked 
round on his seat and whispered, 
“Enough, enough!” But the song 
Adelaida, ah, swam out from the violin. 
His music seemed to him suddenly vul- 
gar and repulsive. The veins on his 
forehead stood out and he struck three 
violent chords. 

But Boucher used them to open the 
Demon’s Chorus from the middle of 
the opera, as if those chords too had 
been preconcerted with von Wilnau. 
Boucher played like a man possessed, 
his violin seemed to contain all the in- 
struments of the orchestra. But at 
last the shrieking of the demons, the 
grunts of the wizard, the whistling of 
the wind, and the hoots of the owl, 
poured altogether in a tumultuous dis- 
cord from the violin. Von Wilnau 
drew a deep breath and pressed his 
nails into his palms; it must be coming 
to an end now. He was going at all 
costs to efface this horror with the 
beauty of his last music, he was going 
to show this man how, with his own 
playing, his own temperament, his be- 
loved and pure art, he could retrieve 
this despicable fiasco of display. 

Boucher was playing the final chords; 
von Wilnau turned sideways towards 
the audience that had flushed and ex- 
cited faces already. He expected to 
catch Boucher’s whisper of “Now!” and 
he moved his hands on to the keys that 
seemed to caress his fingers with a re- 
assurance of success. 

A young footman, he saw, started 
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forward as if to catch something about 
to fall; the animated face of the young 
Baroness Speyer had suddenly a look 
of alarm and of surprise. The eyelids 
of the tired Grand Duchess contracted 
with a shudder at a musical jar, vibrat- 
ing and hollow, that ended on a tearing 
and splitting crash. In an alarmed 
silence it pierced von Wilnau’s ear like 
a sharp and inconceivable blow. 

Boucher with a convulsed motion of 
the shoulders was tearing at something 
between his knees. “Never another 
note,” he panted out, “shall sound from 
this divinely honored instrument.” His 
violin hung in his hand, bits of brown 
wood tangled together with the strings 
swinging from the black neck like the 
debris of a mangled bird. He crushed 
it beneath his feet. And he did this, 
the greatest possible honor to von Wil- 
nau, with a passion so breathless, and 
such abandonment to the comedy in 
hand that he was really crying with 
triumph as he cast himself on to von 
Wilnau’s neck. “Ah cher maitre, que je 
t'aime!’ he sobbed. 

The aristocratic bewilderment of the 
audience issued into a roar of applause 
that the Grand Duke himself led with 
tears of enthusiasm. The great violin- 
ist had proved beyond denial at once 
his virtuosity and his generous admira- 
tion of the master; he had drawn ap- 
plause from the silent people, and he 
had made it impossible for the piece to 
proceed and efface his effect. For his 
valet had already carried away his 
other violin even had von Wilnau been 
in a condition to play. 

Perhaps that does not make much 
difference to the fact that Hildburgs- 
hausen and the rest of the world still 
sometimes weep over Karl Maria’s 
music poem, or that Boucher, violinist 
to the King of Spain, died, after hav- 
ing been for some years forgotten, in 
want. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 
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A NATION AT PLAY: THE PERIL OF GAMES. 


The signs of the times seem to be 
pointing to the fact that we as a na- 
tion are becoming over-intent upon our 
amusements; are forgetting the proper 
relations of recreation and work, and 
are inclining to mistake pastimes for 
serious business. 

History tells us that Nero fiddled 
while the imperial city was in flames, 
and in fiction we read that a gladia- 
torial display ushered in the last days 
of Pompeii. May it not happen one of 
these days that we shall be found go- 
ing forth to our play rather than to our 
work and labor while the fate of the 
Empire is hovering in the balance? Has 
it not, indeed, been so with us since the 
birth of this twentieth century? Is it 
too much to say that within the last 
two years the performances of an Aus- 
tralian XI. in England were more close- 
ly studied and commanded more gen- 
eral attention, than the prospects of 
peace, or even the death-roll in South 
Africa; that for one man who troubled 
his head about the sayings or doings of 
Louis Botha there were a dozen at 
least who had at their finger-ends the 
latest performance of Victor Trumper? 
Which name, we would like to know, 
has been the more loudly sounded 
throughout the length and breadth of 
England—Sir Thomas Lipton or Gen- 
eral Egerton? Was our failure to bring 
the Mad Mullah to book in Somaliland 
to be mentioned in the same breath as 
the dismal shortcomings of the Sham- 
rock? 

If we have not in the last few years 
made any very appreciable advance in 
our researches in the arctic regions; if 
we have not yet satisfactorily solved 
the problem of air navigation; if we 
have not made substantial progress in 
the matter of our naval gunnery,—we 


may, at any rate, claim that we have 
evolved a new trade or profession. In 
days gone by there were a good many 
ways, taking one with another, of earn- 
ing a livelihood either with respectabil- 
ity or éclat. There were the Church, 
the Bar, the Army, and the Navy stand- 
ing, in the matter of prestige, though 
certainly not in that of money-making, 
to other professions much in the same 
relation as Eton, Harrow, and Win- 
chester stand to the other public 
schools. Later on we arrived at a 
stage when we were prepared to ex- 
tend the franchise of gentlemanship to 
a goodly proportion of doctors and 
bankers, stockbrokers and land-agents, 
actors and artists cum multis aliis; and 
still later we were invited to familiarize 
ourselyes in every sense of the word 
with a sort of hybrid animal which, 
going by the name of a gentleman-help, 
was commonly neither the one thing 
mor the other. Only, however, in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century 
did we discover that it was well with- 
in the limits of possibility for a vetus 
ordinis heres to drift into the position of 
being a professional football-player. 
Professional players of other games 
had long been familiar to us, and up to 
comparatively modern days there had 
been no difficulty about assigning to 
them their proper social status. But 
in the matter of the more popular game 
of the present era, the days of the 
“Arabian Nights’? would seem to have 
returned to us, and Aboo Hassan, the 
rich merchant’s son, may awake one 
morning to discover that he has be- 
come a professional football-player. For 
it would appear that those gentlemen 
who play this game frequently—play- 
ing it, we will say, as a pastime, for we 
seem to know that they have other pro- 











fessions—are in most cases members of 
a union which defines the proper times 
and proper places for playing, and puts 
a great taboo on games played in cer- 
tain company. The resolutions passed 
by this all-important body are as binding 
as those of a trades-union, the laws 
immutable as those of the Medes and 
Persians: it has the power to make and 
unmake the professional player, to bid 
or forbid his playing in a particular 
match or on a particular day, and oc- 
casionally to stamp as a professional 
football-player a man whose last desire 
in the world would be to figure as such. 
And thereby hangs a curious tale. It 
was intimated to a celebrated player 
some few seasons back that his accept- 
ance of a wedding-present in the form 
of a house would be a capital offence— 
capital, that is, in so far as it would 
affect his rating. The presumption 
was that the present was being offered 
to him by his friends and admirers not 
from good-will or admiration of his 
social qualities, but as a recompense 
for good service in the football-field. 
And on this ground—we really do not 
know whether the house was ultimate- 
ly given or not—it was decided that if 
the gift was accepted the recipient 
would be held to have forfeited his 
status as an amateur, and would in the 
future be regarded as a professional 
football-player. When we read this 
story in the papers of the date, we 
found ourselves wondering at what ex- 
act point the line—in this case a very 
broad line—is to be drawn. Is it to be 
at the door of the house, and if so, 
why there exactly? This problem we 
propounded toa friend who poses as an 
authority on these matters, and were 
informed by him that the matter was 
as plain as a pikestaff: that the house 
had a pecuniary value, insmuch as the 
possession thereof implied a yearly sav- 
ing of the sum that must otherwise be 
paid as rent; and that, regarded from 
this point of view, the house was 
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equivalent to a sum of money. But 
supposing, we inquired, that instead of 
a house the present had taken the form 
of a service of gold plate, and that the 
lucky bridegroom, thus saddled with 
a white elephant, had sold the plate 
and bought a house with the money? 

“My deur fellow,” was the reply, “‘it’s 
a matter of common-sense, not of casu- 
istry!” 

In the days of our youth, when we 
played the game of cricket with some 
success, we were now and again pre- 
sented with a bat or a ball for some 
especial performance. These articles 
certainly had a pecuniary value, and 
though we were not in the habit of 
selling them there and then, the pos- 
session of them certainly kept money 
in our pocket, by obviating the neces- 
sity of purchase on our own account. 
Of course the prize in our case, was 
not the original aim and object of our 
playing the game, por are we to sup- 
pose that the recipient or non-recipient, 
as the case may be, of that particular 
house had had it in view at the period 
when he first threw his heart and soul 
into football. In both cases we should 
define the love of the game, and the 
necessity of taking exercise in some 
form, as primary motives, and the 
prize, whether it was a bat for a cricket 
score, a piece of plate for a boat-race, 
or a house for a distinguished football! 
career, aS separable but gratifying ac- 
cidents. It is a fact—an unfortunate 
fact, perhaps—that we live in a gener- 
ation which does not reward excellence 
with laurel or parsley crowns, but we 
should be sorry to think that the acci- 
dental circumstance of winning a more 
material prize must ipso facto convert 
the recipient into a game-profes- 
sional. 

This tale of a storm in a teapot is 
by way of parenthesis, but the moral of 
it, as our friend the Duchess would say, 
is that successful athletes must not ac- 
cept valuable wedding-presents, and 
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that a Football Union is in the habit of 
doing its work, and investigating the 
circumstances that attend action, with 
far more thoroughness and exactitude 
than either county, district, or parish 
council. 

Does not the mere existence of these 
Game Unions and Associations accentu- 
ate the fact that we are growing too 
serious over our amusements? Intelli- 
gent men go nowadays to committee 
meetings, &c., relative to some pastime, 
with all the seriousness of a politician 
engaged in an international controver- 
sy; and in country districts, for every 
elector who will take the trouble to go 
and listen to the member for the divi- 
sion perhaps once in every two years, 
you may count half a dozen at the least 
watching a local football-match on any 
Saturday afternoon in the winter 
months. For a year or two there was 
a certain amount of healthy excitement 
about the election of the members of 
the various councils established under 
the Local Government Act; latterly, so 
far as we can judge, any man may for 
the asking become a member of any 
of these councils on which he has 
a mind to sit, but there is the keenest 
possible competition for places on the 
local football committee. If we read 
of thousands of people unable to secure 
places in the hall where the Leader of 
their party is advertised to speak on 
the burning political questions of the 
day, tens of thousands are willing to 
pay double prices to watch twenty-two 
paid men fighting out the final tie for 
the Association Football cup. In the 
same paper that tells us of widespread 
distress in the North of England, we 
read that in Staffordshire ‘“seventy- 
eight employees left work in a body to 
watch the play [football], to the com- 
plete dislocation of the work of the 
colliery,” and “the stipendiary awarded 
the colliery Owners 5s. damages from 
each man and 3s. from each boy to 
cover the loss.” 
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This furnishes a bit of pleasant read- 
ing for the ratepayer of the period. 
Quidquid delirant plectuntur 
Achivi. 


reges, 


It is the working man who is the king 
of the situation—one day clamoring for 
relief, on the ground that no work is 
obtainable; on another, content to leave 
work and wages to their own devices 
if only he may look on at a football- 
match. And yet he may plead, not 
without show of reason, that as his 
wife and daughters, in the matter of 
hats and boas, follow the fashions of 
their social superiors, so, too, he is only 
following the example of better dressed 
and more highly educated men 
than himself in regarding and 
recreation as the primary objects of ex- 
We notice, perhaps, the short- 


play 


istence. 
comings of the mechanic more closely, 
because his increasing wants and re- 
quirements bear hard upon the pockets 
of the ratepayer; but we prefer to ig- 
nore the fact that men of higher sorts 
and higher conditions have set him the 
example of regarding work as a griev- 
ance, and the excitement of playing or 
even watching games as a necessity of 
life. 

“The Circus,” wrote the Roman sat- 
irist, “holds all Rome to-day; and a din 
strikes on my ear, from which I gather 
the success of the green rag. For, 
were it to fail, you’d see this Forum of 
ours sullen and dazed her 
consuls were routed at Cannz’s dusty 
field.” Forty years ago this sounded 
to our ears like a poet’s exaggeration, 
but now, if we read Sheffield or Bir- 
mingham for Rome—or, shall we say, 
the Oval for the Circus?—and then sub- 
stitute Majuba Hill or Stormberg for 
Cann, we have the picture repeated. 

As it was clearly not the working 
man but his social superior who was 
originally responsible for this modern 
form of lunacy, the monomania for 


’ 


as when 
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games, the royal purple must be trans- 
ferred to proper shoulders. So now 
Quidquid delirant imitantur 
Achivi. 


reges, 


And as in the case of the hats and 
boas, the more unworthy the ground- 
matter for imitation, the more exagger- 
ated that particular form of flattery. 
The cultured smoker of modern days 
rejects the pipe in favor of the cigar- 
ette, and now we hear on all sides that 
the rising generation in our villages is 
its intellect by excessive 
We reject decent 


besotting 
cigarette-smoking. 
and sober-minded literature in favor of 
the society novel, that in nine cases out 
of ten teems with the nasty or the sen- 
sational; and now our police magis- 
trates’ time is taken up by half-grown 
but wholly developed criminals, whose 
minds have been contaminated by the 
vile of the penny novelette or 
low-class newspaper. Is it wonderful, 
then, that where rank and _ fashion 
takes up a new cult, worshipping the 
we see an 


trash 


hero of the playing-field, 
increasing multitude of our so-called 
working classes devoting every spare 
minute and a good many ill-spared min- 
utes of their time to the same form of 
idolatry ? 

The public school, the 
ground, as we expect it to be, of our 
future statesmen and _ soldiers, is 
marching with, if not ahead of, the 
times, and the game-master is an essen- 
tial feature of the programme. We 
cannot wholly quarrel with this, as cir- 
cumstances are, for two reasons. In 
the first place, if the playing of ball- 
games is a matter of such paramount 
importance in England, our boys must 
be educated to take their part; and in 
the second place, the man who has 
come to the front in the athletic world 
before settling down to scholastic work 
has rubbed shoulders with all sorts and 
conditions of men, and on that account 


training- 
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is a more capable educator in the ways 
of the world than the mere bookworm 
can claim to be. Furthermore, a head- 
master may with some justice remark 
that the modern parent is not over- 
careful to inquire whether the teach- 
er’s syntax is above suspicion, or 
whether he can tell us off-hand who 
was Anchises’ nurse, or how many 
years Methuselah lived; but he is very 
much interested in the fact that his 
boy’s tutor made a century at Lord’s or 
stroked the winning University Eight. 
And yet in the face of this we venture 
to assert that the presence of the game- 
master is, under certain circumstances, 
a distinct blot on our public-school sys- 
tem. With the gentleman himself we 
disclaim the idea of having any per- 
sonal quarrel. He may be, and very 
often is, one of the very best fellows in 
the world, but accident or the fashion 
of the day places him in a distinctly 
false position. It is true that where 
he is notoriously a 
mathematician, or even a very excel- 
lent elementary teacher, he has the op- 
portunity of being an immense power 
For without undue stretch 
imagination 


good scholar or 


for good. 
either of charity or 
may pre-suppose that the attainment of 


we 


the intellectual excellence was his pri- 
mary aim in life, and that the capacity 
for coming to the front in games was 
either innate or a result of that steadi- 
ness of purpose and concentration of 
energy in virtue of which the excep- 
tional man does well all that he takes 
in hand to do at all. In the present 
Cabinet are several men of undoubted 
ability and for work, who 
either have figured, or on occasion do 
figure, as successful game-players. But 
neither was it his skill at golf that won 
Mr. Balfour the Premiership, nor has 
any one ever seriously imagined that 
the appointment of our Colonial Sec- 
retary was even distantly connected 
with his prowess as a wicket-keeper. 
Yet in the same breath we may add 


capacity 
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that the accidental circumstance of 
the latter gentleman having proved his 
ability to hold his own in the best of 
company on the cricket-field may, in 
the eyes of some of the inhabitants of 
Britain beyond the seas, magnify at the 
same time his office and their opinion 
of his administrative powers. That 
little extraneous particle of sympathetic 


attention which Mr. Lyttleton possi- 
bly or probably commands in the 
minds of a _ section of our colon- 
ists is intensified in the _ school- 
boy’s attitude towards his athletic 

always difficult to dis- 


tutor. It is 
sociate from the young mind the idea 
that work—“grinding” or “sapping,” he 
calls it—is of itself toilsome and dis- 
agreeable, while game-playing, on the 
contrary, is pleasurable. A deeper im- 
pression is made on a boy’s mind by 
what he sees than by what he hears; 
and finally, if he reasons at all, he rea- 
sons by analogy. Watching, then, his 
tutor’s performances in the cricket-field, 
and convinced by the evidence of his 
eyes that the doctrine preached on the 
playground is sound and productive of 
happy results, he is ready to admit that 
—to use a homely phrase—his instruc- 
tor “knows a bit more than other peo- 
ple,” and therefore will accept his dog- 
mata in the schoolroom with greater 
interest and more confidence than those 
of a non-athletic master, whom in his 
own mind he writes down a “duffer.” 
Apart from this, the teacher who to the 
solid merit of ripe scholarship adds the 
graceful elegance of athletic pro- 
ficiency, is unconsciously posing as an 
object-lesson for boys by proving to 
them that mental cultivation need not 
in any way interfere with the skilful 
playing of games at proper times and 
seasons. If we can be sure, then, that 
our game-master is scholar of first and 
athlete of second intention,—scholar, 
shall we say, for eight hours and 
athlete for four hours of our 
day?—let us by all means enlist his 
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services for our model school. But 
from the moment that a game-master 
is known to hold his place solely on 
the ground of his capacity for giving 
instruction in the art of game-playing, 
he must indeed partake of the nature 
of an angel if his presence in a school 
is not by way of being prolific of more 
harm than good. For he stands, as it 
were, convicted of being either a dul- 
lard by nature, or one who has wasted 
his opportunities and allowed game- 
playing to take the place of the more 
serious pursuits of life. And yet, what- 
ever may be his shortcomings in the 
of scholarship, however pro- 
in the “Schools,” 


matter 
nounced his failure 
his athletic attainments will establish 
him as a hero, and a model for imita- 
tion in the eyes of a majority of our 
boys, and more especially of the small 


fry. 
The legend runs that in years 
gone by a small Harrovian at Lord’s 


grew pink with excitement when an 
ex-Cantab., who had performed a 
unique feat in a late University match, 
nodded to him as he passed by. 

“Look, father, look!” he exclaimed, 
nudging the old gentleman, “that was 


” 


Cobden. 
“Eh, who was it, my boy?” 
“Cobden.” 

“Ah yes, to be Cobden,” re- 
peated the old gentleman. “Now I won- 
der,” for he felt bound to feign an in- 
terest in the stranger’s personality—“I 
wonder whether he is any relation to 
the great Cobden.” 

“He is the great Cobden,” was the 


sure, 


answer. 
To the small urchin, who too often, 
alas! has come out of the nursery—that 
is, the preparatory school—possessed by 
a rooted idea that Latin and Greek are 
“beastly,” and that cricket is the first 
and foremost object of existence, the 
great “Cobden” or the great century- 
maker who takes the bottom form is 
a far more interesting and admirable 

















individual than “Hoppy Smith,” who 
was Bell scholar and corrects the VI. 
Form composition. 

“I see from your last report,” re- 
marks a paterfamilias who is wiser 
than some, “that your Latin prose is 
very shaky, my boy, and your verses 
very careless. Now, that won’t do if 
you want to go to Oxford and so forth. 
You can’t get on in the world if you 
don’t write good prose and a decent 
copy of verses.” 

“Not get on! Why, look at Mr. Jones, 
father. They say that he couldn’t do 
a Latin verse or a bit of prose to save 
his life. And he is a long way the 
biggest swell among the masters. By 
George! you should see him hit!” 

The opinion of the idle little monkey, 
who thus assigns to Mr. Jones the great 
hitter the pride of place among his 
colleagues, is fortunately, perhaps, not 
likely to carry much weight, but he is 
by no means an exaggerated type of a 
daily increasing horde of youngsters 
who, hailing, we will say, from Beeotia 
or Arcadia, and congregating at our 
public schools, pin their faith on the 
heroes of the playing-fields, and arrive 
at the very comfortable, but not very 
profitable, conclusion that “sapping” is 
“rot” and “bosh,” and that game-play- 
ing is the summum bonum and the end- 
in-view of school life. We must legis- 
late for the ignorant and foolish as well 
as for the wise and the seriously mind- 
ed, and it is doubtful policy in our life 
school to give the student a chance of 
copying from a model which has serious 
defects in its composition. 

Preparatory schools, lest any stage in 
the training of our men of the future 
should fall behind in this respect, are 
yearly and daily paying a more pro- 
nounced attention to the cult of athleti- 
cism, and the art of playing ball-games 
on scientific principles is in a fair way 
to elbow out of its due place the proper 
training of the intellect. Whether 
Cesar or Pompey, Hector or Achilles, 
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Napoleon or Wellington, was the better 
man of the twain, is to the boy of 
twelve a trivial question as compared 
with the rival claims of W. G. Grace 
and Ranji to be regarded as the hero 
par excellence of the nineteenth century. 
For one boy who knows that David 
wrote many of the Psalms, half a dozen 
will know the name of the able gentle 
man who answers questions in “The 
Captain.” It is a matter of very minor 
importance whether the Mad Mullah is 
caught or continues to baffle our gen- 
erals, but our small hero-worshipper is 
sorely grieved when he reads that a 
popular ex-Cantab. has been “held” out 
in the country “without opening his ac- 
count.” It is as well, perhaps, that 
Master Carruthers should take some- 
thing better than Third Form when he 
goes to Eton; but it is absolutely essen- 
tial that he shall play with a straight 
bat and qualify for the Lower Boys’ 
XI. if his house. Even the learned 
Principal of Dotheboys Hall, albeit only 
a Pavilion cricketer himself, is careful 
to ensure the fact that mensa and domi- 
nus shall be taught by a Blue, or some- 
body who ought to have been a Blue 
You may see him showing a parent 
round his playground when a boys’ 
match is going on, and pointing out the 
various members of his staff. One has 
played football for Cambridge, another 
plays for his county in August, and a 
third was twelfth man for the Oxford 
XI. 

Be it remarked, by the way, that this 
last celebrity is not quite such a rara 
avis as the uninitiated might imagine 
him to be—either university being re- 
sponsible for about half a dozen of the 
species in any given year. 

And the young gentleman who is anx- 
ious to secure one of these appoint- 
ments—comfortable for the time, per- 
haps, but, as in nine cases out of ten 
leading to nothing, delusively comforta- 
ble—is as careful to draw attention to 
the fact that he is good at games as to 
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his place in the class-list. If, on the one 
band, it may be very fairly said that 
mo very recondite scholarship is re- 
quired by the instructor of the very 
young idea, and that cricketers as a 
class are good fellows and good man- 
agers of boys, is there not, on the other 
hand, the certainty that the whole at- 
mosphere of our preparatory schools is 
daily becoming more tainted with ath- 
leticism in the place of intellectualism ? 

We meet our friend Lambert, the 
senior assistant-master at a large pre- 
paratory school, in the train one after- 
noon. Lambert is a man of many parts, 
an ex-scholar of his college, a good 
cricketer, and, generally speaking. a 
cheery sort of fellow. To-day, however, 
he looks careworn, yellow, and dyspep- 
sical. 

“Well, Lambert, and how 
‘going with you?” 

“Things going? 


are things 


Things you 


rh 


gone, 
mean, gone to the devil : 
What has happened? 
ous outbreak of measles, scarlating, and 
diphtheria? A fire? A death? No. 
“We have just lost our match at Fox- 


A simultane- 


borough by one wicket, and would you 


believe it?—that little double-distilled 


donkey Palmer dropped two catches in 
the last over!” 
We are relieved to find that it is 


nothing worse, but it is quite evident 
that if we are not careful to dissimu 
late our feeling of relief we shall fall 
at least fifty per cent in Lambert's es 
timation. 
“Dear me! 
What an incorrigible young scoundrel. 
He'll bring bis father’s gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave if he isn’t careful. 


what a dreadful thing! 


What did you say his name was?” 
“Palmer.” 
The name 

rack our brains to discover in 

connection we have lately read it. 
“Palmer! Palmer! What do I know 
about Palmer?” 
“Why, I’ve told you, haven't 1? He 


and we 
what 


sounds familiar, 
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dropped two catches,—things that a 
baby in arms might have caught.” 

“Oh, yes, but it wasn’t that. Palmer?’ 
and as the light comes, “Any relation 
to that boy who got in top of the roll 
at Winchester?” 

“Same fellow,—that’s just the sort of 
silly thing he can do. He is as clever 
as they make them, and the annoying 
part of it is that he really could play 
cricket if he would only give his mind 
to it, but he simply won’t give his mind 
to it: he stands in the field with his 
mouth wide open and dreams of Latin 
verses Or some such rot, and then a 
dolly-catch comes and he drops it.” 

Suppressing a strong desire to sug- 
gest that perhaps the young scholar 
might not have won his way to the top 
of the roll at Winchester if he had been 
in the habit of dreaming of cricket 
scores and catches in the country when 
he ought to have been doing Latin 
verses, we so fur sympathize with Lam- 
bert as to admit that Palmer's conduct 
in not concentrating his attention on 
the matter in hand was most reprehen- 
sible. 

Any! one who studies the question at 
all carefully will admit that the ques- 
tion of game-playing in the modern pre- 
paratory school is approached with a 
far greater amount of seriousness than 
used to be the case twenty or thirty 
years ago. The young animal of every 
species, and more especially the young 
male, argves the game enthusiast, re- 
quires relaxation and exercise: the kit- 
ten plays with his mother’s tail, the 
puppy races after a ball, the cockerel 
spars with his twin brother, and the 
playing of games comes natural to 
hoys. So far, so good—we readily ad- 
init that a boy who does not care for 
eutdoor games is a rare and unnatural 
creature, either priggish or over-pam- 
pered. But is it necessary, or 
wise, that the fragrance of that 
chising infection which we suppese to 
the 


even 
“ate- 


be as much an accompaniment o 











zealous schoolmaster as it was of the 
serious Miss Blimber should so con- 
stantly extend to the playground? Is 
a game over which Providence in the 
shape of a Blue is continually keeping 
a watchful eye necessarily a_ better 
game or a greater relaxation than those 
we played unwatched, unassisted, un- 
tutored in years gone by? There is 
more science, probably. But is there 
the same amount of free and healthy 
enjoyment? There is more knowledge 
of and reverence for the great names 
of the cricket- or football-field. But 
do our boys play the game with more 
zest themselves, or is there the same 
scope for originality? We fancy not. 
For we seem to remember that some 
forty years ago, at a period when work- 
ing hours were perhaps too long and 
playtime all too short, we gave up 
every single available minute of a sum- 
mer day to cricket, and never had the 
slightest difficulty in finding a suffi- 
ciency of keen and enthusiastic play- 
mates. There was no one to coach us 
or set us right, no game-master to tell 
us at one minute that our bat was not 
straight, at another that point was not 
in his proper place, least of all was it 
ever necessary to hire a professional 
to bowl for us. Probably we had some 
vague ideas where the field ought to 
stand for fast and slow bowling,—pos- 
sibly a father or elder brother had told 
us at some time or another that a 
crooked bat commonly implied a short 
innings. But experience was, after all, 
our game-master; the want of science 
was balanced by the presence of origi- 
nality of method, we did our own 
bowling alike of necessity and choice, 
and found in a long stop a sensitive and 
satisfactory substitute for a net, in a 
judicious spanking with the bat the 
simplest remedy for a dropped catch or 
supposed slackness in the field. As 


boys were then, so would boys be now, 
if left a little more to their own de- 
vices and permitted, in the playground 
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at any rate, to make a little more of 
original instinct unfettered by magis- 
terial admonition and supervision. 

There may be merit of a sort in a 
copy of Tom Brown’s verses, consist- 
ing of gleanings from the stock-pot sup- 
plied by the “Gradus” and the “Vul- 
gus”; if there is absence of originality, 
there is evidence of research. In a copy 
made up of endings borrowed from 
other boys and phrases extracted from 
some easy-tempered master who, act- 
ing on the principle of the unjust judge, 
is induced to lend an ear to constant 
importunity, there is no merit of any 
kind soever. A copy of either type as 
compared with a far more faulty copy, 
the result of a boy’s personal effort 
and unaided originality, is as paste to 
a diamond or brass filings to retorted 
gold. 

“Hammer it out yourself and I'll 
show you your mistakes afterwards,” is 
the dictum of the real teacher who has 
in view the true aim of elementary edu- 
cation, which is, we take it, to develop 
a boy’s own powers of resource and 
train him to think for himself. If the 
modern system of taking the manage- 
ment of their games entirely out of 
young boys’ hands had no worse effect 
than that of stifling originality and re- 
ducing to a minimum the power of 
initiative, a strong case would be made 
out against the over-assiduous atten- 
tions of the preparatory school game- 
master. But beyond all this we are 
in danger of training the young genera- 
tion to believe with our friend Lambert 
that the game as a game is part and 
parcel of life’s business, and that a 
dropped catch or failure to take a pass 
at foot-ball are matters of vital im- 
portance. As the modern master car- 
ries into the playground his passion 
for laying down the law, so, too, the 
modern boy is only apt to 
enter the class-room with his thoughts 
so entirely preoccupied by the 
pleasant things that lie outside 


too 
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its doors that little power is left to 
grapple with the stern realities of work, 
and with his brain clogged and crowd- 
ed with so many facts and figures of 
the cricket- or football-field as to leave 
room in it for litfle else besides. 

With the game-master, apart from his 
office and—for so we venture to believe 
it—his over-rigid sense of duty, we 
have long since disclaimed the idea of 
a personal quarrel, and with game- 
playing at proper times and seasons we 
have a most hearty sympathy. No 
one can feel more strongly that there 
are plenty of useful and all-important 
lessons to be learnt on the playing- 
fields. But they are lessons of a type 
that do not come by admonition or pre- 
cept; for pluck and patience, endurance 
and concentration of energy, coolness in 
the presence of difficulties and modesty 
in the hour of success, may be num- 
bered among self-taught virtues. 

And after all, are the niceties and the 
little petty details of game-playing so 
seriously worth the teaching that men 
with all the capacity to become useful 
citizens should devote the best years 
of life to giving instruction in them? 
or are they so seriously worth the learn- 
ing that the boys, whom we expect in 

Blackwood's Magazine. 
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the future to become worthy servants 
of the Empire, should fritter away their 
young lives in the too accurate study 
or the over-laborious practice of them? 

We are growing accustomed to being 
called a nation of shopkeepers, and we 
seem to be going the right way towards 
earning the still less enviable title of 
a nation of game-players. 

The thew and the sinew, the ready eye 
and the ready hand, the fortitude and 
the endurance, characteristics of the 
Anglo-Saxon race which have won us 
our place in the world, may in part be 
due to our sporting and game-playing 
proclivities, but they are-things that 
we may as well be without if they are 
to carry us no farther than to our crick- 
et- or our football-fields. Not by such 
arts as these has the greatest Empire 
the world has ever known been built 
up. Let us remember while there is 
yet time that an empire almost as great 
tottered to its fall when the citizens 
of the mother-city grew too serious 
over their amusements. Never was 
England more formidable in the eyes 
of Europe than when she was Puritan; 
and that was an ascetic Rome whose 
legions bore down all opposition. 





AMERICA IN THE FAR EAST. 


Has America a Far Eastern policy? 
I gather from Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood’s article in The Pilot for Decem- 
ber 12th that the shrewdly doubts it. 
Verbally, he confined his doubts to a 
definitely stated Contingency. If Rus- 
sia by herself and of her own power 
thrashed the Japanese, might we “rely 
upon the active support of the United 
States in that difficulty’? If by active 
support is meant taking up the sword, 
and it is hard to see how it can mean 


anything else, Mr. Greenwood thought 
not. But I seemed, rightly or wrong- 
ly, to detect in the spirit of Mr. Green- 
wood’s references to American action 
a wider doubt than this, a doubt such 
as I have ventured to imply in the 
opening sentence of this article. Has 
the United States a Far Eastern policy? 
Might not Mr. Greenwood’s doubts be 
extended far beyond the particular con- 
ditions he postulated? Might they not, 
in fact, be made to embrace any and 











every development in Far Dastern af- 
fairs short of the intolerable extreme 
of a loss of American lives? I suspect 
that, putting the question at its wid- 
est, Mr. Greenwood’s answer would be 
but an amplification of his doubts on 
the specific point he raised. 

And yet, in some ways, the question 
seems an absurd one. Did not the 
United States bear her share in the 
relief of the Pekin Legations? Has 
not Mr. Hay again and again asserted 
that his Government stands for the 
open door? Is not the Manchurian 
question one of the great preoc- 
cupations of American diplomacy? 
Have there not been times*within the 
last few years when Russia and the 
United States were obviously at diplo- 
matic loggerheads, and at such times 
has Mr. Hay ever shrunk from press- 
ing home with sharp insistence the 
American point of view? Finally, 
does not the sphere of America’s inter- 
national activity widen with the years; 
is not the old ideal of seclusion and 
passive isolation palpably out of date; 
are not the Americans in fact what 
they so often and proudly proclaim 
themselves to be on paper, a “World- 
Power,” with the responsibilities and 
the duties that attach thereto? How, 
then, can there be any question that 
the United States must be reckoned an 
active, tangible factor in the Far Bast- 
ern crisis, or that her great and grow- 
ing stake in the commercial develop- 
ment of China, and especially of Man- 
churia, has committed her to a fixed 
and definite policy? 

Undoubtedly, America has done all 
this; undoubtedly, these things are 
facts. But facts are as misleading as 
statistics, unless one knows the forces 
and the conditions above, behind, and 
around them. It is a fact, for instance, 
that Americans took part in the relief 
of the Pekin Legations; and, by the 
side of that fact, it may well seem a 
mere speculation whether a single 
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American soldier would have been 
landed in China but for the accidental 
presence of an American army in the 
Philippines. But it is also a fact, and 
a more important one, that the Amer!i- 
can efforts were directed towards a 
single end, the rescue of the American 
Minister and of American missionaries; 
that when that end was accomplished, 
a profound distaste of the situation de- 
veloped all over the United States; and 
that American diplomacy was forthwith 
directed towards winding up the whole 
wretched business at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. One remembers how 
roundly, at the time, their eager 
squeamishness was denounced, even in 
England, and with what heat Mr. Hay 
was charged with treachery to civilli- 
zation, Christianity, the “Brotherhood 
of White Men,” and I know not what 
else. But neither Mr. McKinley nor 
Mr. Hay had much option in the mat- 
ter. Public opinion compelled them 
to a speedy withdrawal, and what pub- 
lic opinion compelled politics also coun- 
selled. What lay at the root of the 
American repugnance to the part they 
found themselves playing? ‘There was 
a suspiciousness and dislike of Ger- 
many; there was a real and most hon- 
orable resentment against the atroci- 
ties that followed the occupation of 
Pekin; there was also the fear of a 
general war. But beneath all this, as 
a fundamental objection, lay their in- 
stinctive, ineradicable aversion to “for- 
eign adventures,” to anything that 
seemed to smack of a “spirited’’ for- 
eign policy. Mr. Greenwood, I im- 
agine, is one of the few Englishmen 
who have gauged the force of this 
aversion and its results. It should, of 
course, be the essence of any dis- 
cussion on American policy outside of 
America. 

Nations are slow to accept the con- 
clusions of their own acts. We see 
the United States bounding out of her 
long innocuous isolation, felling an in- 
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tegral member of the European family, 
planting herself in the West Indies and 
on the Isthmus, strewing the Pacific 
with stepping stones from San Fran- 
cisco to Hong-Kong, and starting an 
Asiatic Empire of her own. We con- 
clude that, being imperial in fact, she 
is also imperial in tendencies, outlook, 
ambitions; and that is precisely where 
we make the mistake. An empire is 
easier to come by than the spirit of 
empire, and we altogether overrate 
American facility and underrate Amer- 
jean Conservatism, if we think that 
because they have fhe former they 
must also have the latter. The fhet 
is there, plain enough, but not the con- 
sciousness and the mental herizon we 
read into it. The sphete of American 
interests has broadened, but the Amer- 
icans themselves have not broadened 
with it. The “man in the ears,” as I 
have often argued, is still wholly 
against anything, not directly connect- 
ed with American lives or American 
territory, that may lead to “foreign 
complications.” Washington’s warning 
against “entangling alliances’ still 
holds the field absolutely. The policy 
of isolation and non-interference still 
represents the national will. For all 
practical purposes American _ self- 
engrossment is hardly less complete to- 
day than it has been any time during 
the last hundred years. The ques- 
tions that really touch them are still 
American questions. The desire to 
have as few political dealings with 
foreign Powers as may be is still about 
as strong as ever; the determination, 
even at some sacrifice of American in- 
terests, to keep as much as possible to 
themselves, and to avoid all situations 
in which there may lurk a chance of 
“complications” has in no way weak- 
ened. The palm without the dust is, 
and for many years will be, the limit 
of American intention. Of all things 
an “active foreign policy” is the fur- 
thest from her thoughts. 
The Pilot. 
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I am ready to admit that, in the long 
run, the broadening of American ac- 
tivities must make the ideal of seclu- 
sion untenable. But those who know 
America best will, I think, agree that 
that time is so far distant that neither 
this generation nor the next will see 
it. I also admit that the present ad- 
ministration is in this respect some- 
what ahead of the masses of the peo- 
ple. But then it is the masses who 
govern America, and direct even her 
foreign policy. And while the epinion 
of the masses remains what it is, Amer- 
fean policy in the Far East becomes 
subject to a considerable discount— 
such discount as is implied in the state 
ment that there is no possible develop- 
ment which would tempt the United 
States to draw the sword, unless it 
were to rescue the lives of American 
citizens. I can conceive nothing which 
American opinion would reject with 
such savage unanimity as a proposition 
to go to war with Russia in the protec- 
tion of her treaty rights. Of course, 
if a shot were once “accidentally” fired, 
the case might be different. But asa 
policy, elaborated and submitted to the 
people, and pointing towards a Russo- 
Americar conflict, however great the 
provocation, Americans would have 
none of it. Diplomacy, to be success- 
ful, must ultimately rest on the im- 
plication of force. But the beginning 
and the end of Mr. Hay’s diplomacy 
is despatch-writing. So astute a states- 
man in his heart of hearts must feel 
a sort of final impotence when he re- 
flects that public opinion will support 
him only so long as he spills ink, but 
no blood, and that his “protests” and 
“demands” are founded on nothing but 
bluff. One cannot bluff for ever; even 
a Bismarck needs a Moltke in the back- 
ground; and Mr. Hay, I suspect, may 
one of these days find himself manceu- 
vred into a position essentially that of 
the French at Fashoda. 

Sydney Brooks. 











THE IRONY 


Bishop Thirlwall in his famous essay 
on “The Irony of Sophocles” introduces 
his theme with the remark that “some 
readers may be a little surprised to see 
irony ascribed to a tragic poet.” The 
surprise, perhaps, is greater to find the 
same mode of speech attributed to our 
Lord as one vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of His message. Commentators 
and preachers have for the most part 
shrunk from the idea as though it im- 
plied a gertain derogation from the 
sublime import of His mission, if not 
also from Wis divine character. Doubt- 
less the expkination of their timidity 
lies in their acquiescence in the popnu- 
lar but fallacious notion which identi- 
ties the accidents of irony with its es- 
sernce, conceiving it always as involving 
personal spleen and inhuman com 
tempt for those against whom it is 
directed. Carlyle makes Teufelsdrickh 
a sharer in this opinion: “Sarcasm I 
now see to be, in general, the language 
of the Devil: for which reason I have 
long since as good as renounced it,”— 
a curious comment on the prophet’s 
own favorite manner. Were sarcasm 
merely the expression of a hard and 
indifferent attitude toward men, noth- 
ing could be more foreign to the spirit 
and work of Christ. But even this, 
the most dangerous form of irony, has 
its moral uses, and may well take its 
place as a not unjustifiable weapon in 
the armory of the religious teacher and 
reformer. Divest it of all personal 
rancor, purge it of the taint of intel- 
lectual pride, of the spirit which Byron 
ascribes to Gibbon when he pictures 
him as— 


Sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer; 
The lord of irony,—that master-spell, 


and it may _be as a “terrible and fiery 
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finger, shrivelling falsehoods from the 
souls of men.” As Ruskin says, “folly 

and sin dre to a certain extent synony- ; 
mous; and it must be well for man- 
kind in general if all could be made to 
fee] that wickedness is as contemptible 
as it is hateful.” Using the term in 
its widest sense, we find irony as the 
distinguishing mark of the loftiest 
spirits of the race—of a Plato, a St. 
Paul, a Shakespeare, a Pascal, to name 
but a few—and we may well conclude 
that He Who saw life in its moral and 
religious aspects with an unrivalled 
steadiness and sanity can have been 
ny stranger to a permanent element of 
human experience, and therefore an in- 
separable adjunct of human speeech. 


Of course, there are types of irony of 
which Christ never made use. Some 
are wholly obnoxious to the purport of 
His appearance; some we feel intul- 
tively to be, though innocent in them- 
selves, inconsonant with His function 
as the Revealer of God and Redeemer 
of man. As an illustration of the 
former, take the wanton or malignant 
irony “by which a man humors the 
folly of another for the purpose of ren- 
dering it more extravagant and incor- 
rigible.” The darker side of this irony 
may be seen, as Thirlwall says, in the 
weird women who feed the ambitious 
hopes of Macbeth, and afterwards lull 
him into a false security, raising 

Such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion. 


And at the other extreme, the light 
and sportive irony that delights in sim- 
ulative self-praise or in assumed de- 
preciation of another—the covert lan 
guage of love and sympathy—has no 
place in Christ’s recorded sayings. 
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Quaint conceits of language, “the 
feigned abuse” of “perplexed lovers,” 
the playful interchange of ironic ban- 
ter, though natural among equals, are 
not to be expected in the converse of 
One Who was conscious of a mission 
higher than any entrusted to the sons 
of men, and Whose soul was straitened 
till it was accomplished. 


Nor, again, can we detect in Christ 
a touch of that irony which Socrates 
raised to a philosophic method, and 
which henceforth has been associated 
with his name. Socrates was con- 
scious of his ignorance, whereas those 
with whom he argued were not; and in 
this disparity lay the irony. It con- 
sists, as Zellar remarks, in the fact 
that without any positive knowledge, 
and prompted only by a desire for 
knowledge, Socrates addresses himself 
to others, in the hope of learning from 
them what they know, but that in the 
attempt to discover it, upon a critical 
analysis of their notions, even their 
supposed knowledge vanishes. But 
whereas Socrates calls men to self-re- 
demption through self-knowledge, 
Christ summons them to self-surrender 
and to faith. 


Apart from these species of irony, 
the Gospels have preserved for us 
abundant illustrations of our Lord’s use 
of this mode of speech. The persons 
who are its objects were the sophists 
of the time, the scribes and Pharisees. 
What could be more ironical than His 
picture of them as blind teachers lead- 
ing blind scholars, and both falling 
into the ditch? Or His condemnation 
of their hide-bound pedantry: “Beauti- 
fully (xaAd@s) ye reject the command- 


ments of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition’? Or His scathing in- 
vective that lays bare their moral hol- 
lowness in that while they “build the 
tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous, they are 
really of the same spiritual kin as their 
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forefathers who “killed the prophets’’? 
The twenty-third chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel contains one of the most 
cutting and searching pieces of irony 
in literature, truly terrible in its sus- 
tained passion and revealing power. 
Some critics will have it that our Lord 
here exceeds all the proper bounds of 
decorum, and falls into the temptation: 
that besets every prophet, of turning 
in misanthropic rage upon the genera- 
tion which declines His guidance and 
takes its own way. To which, per- 
haps, Dr. Martineau’s vigorous words 
are a sufficient reply:—“The prophetic 
spirit is sometimes oblivious of the 
rules of the drawing-room; and inspired 
Conscience, like the inspiring God, see- 
ing a hypocrite, will take the liberty to 
say so, and to act accordingly.” But 
even in the righteous indignation prop- 
er to a holy nature, Christ never ceases 
to be genuinely human. He plays no 
eynic role. Believing in God and in the 
human soul, his irony is but veiled pity, 
and the pity is so intense that it at 
length burns away the veil and we 
hear wrung from Him the cry:—“O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets ... how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!” 


When we turn to the teaching ad- 
dressed mainly to His immediate fol- 
lowers we find a mild and gracious 
irony often on His lips. Two examples 
must here suffice. The reader of the 
Gospels is always conscious that be- 
tween Christ and the men of His time 
there was “a great gulf fixed.” In 
spite of His repeated warnings, even 
His Disciples obstinately clung to a 
crude and materialistic interpretation 
of His words. That He Himself fore- 
saw the tragic issue of His life, and 
was at pains to prepare the minds of 
His Disciples for it, is a feature of the 
evangelical narrative without which 








the whole picture of His life becomes 
chaotic and unintelligible. Yet it was 
this bitter ending to all their glowing 
day-dreams that they refused to face. 
He knew that attachment to His cause 
would involve imprisonment, wounds, 
and death, that as the master so should 
the servants be. So far apart were 
their respective outlooks, that only by 
a kind of gracious irony, interpreted, it 
may have been, by a sad and wistful 
smile, could His find a point of contact 
with theirs. Here doubtle§s is the ex- 
planation of a saying on which tradi- 
tional exegesis has been forced to put- 
an unnatural meaning because of its 
prosaic apprehension of the words. 
When St. Peter, as the spokesman of 
the apostolic band, pleads for some 
reward of their sacrifices: “Lo, we have 
left all, and have followed thee,” Christ 
makes the strange reply: “There is no 
man, that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my sake, and 
the gospel’s, but he shall receive an 
hundredfold now in this time, houses, 
and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands, with persecu- 
tions.”” It is as though for the moment 
He accommodated Himself to His 
hearer’s point of view, and by so doing 
most effectually set it aside. He seems 
to say: “You have sacrificed relatives, 
lands, and houses for my sake, but you 
will be repaid in kind a hundredfold. 
You came to me paupers; you will 
leave me men of substance.” When 
He adds—“with persecutions” the irony 
is obvious. Two pictures are flashed 
before the Disciples’ eyes. In one they 
see themselves happy and flourishing 
members of society, with health, 
wealth, and troops of friends; in the 
other they are hunted and harassed 
outcasts, reckoned the refuse of the 
world, made a spectacle to angels and 
to men. The irony drops and the para- 
dox is resolved when He makes it clear 
that spiritual and temporal rewards be- 
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long to different spheres of thought, 
and have no common denominator, by 
adding: “‘and in the world to come eter- 
nal life. But many that are first shall 


be last; and the last first.” The other 
illustration is in connection with a sore 
crux of expositors from the days of St. 
Jerome to those of Trench,—the parable 
of the unjust steward. The villain of 
the story is the opportunist pure and 
simple. He seeks his own selfish ends 
at the cost of honor and principle. He 
would stand well with all parties. His 
stewardship being threatened, he opens 
up negotiations with the tenants, scales 
down their just debts, and when the 
blow falls that deprives him of home 
and comfort, they are at hand to sup- 
ply his needs and to justify his wisdom. 
Then follow the words that sadly per- 
plex the literal-minded: “And I say 
unto you, Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; 
that, when ye fail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations.” Are 
we to see here an exhortation to put 
out money at spiritual usury? This is 
a difficult idea. But all is plain and 
natural if we read the verse as an iron- 
ical comment of our Lord’s on the 
story. He would teach that while in this 
world a dexterous manipulation of op- 
portunities may meet with success, it 
is absurd to suppose that such a policy 
holds the key of the kingdom of God 
By disloyalty to conscience and prin- 
ciple a man can make friends of the 
unspiritual; but does he really expect 
that these will welcome him in his day 
of spiritual stress to the everlasting 
habitations? 


We speak of “the irony of fate.” The 
Greek wished to express by the phrase 
“the contrast between man, with his 
hopes, fears, wishes, and undertakings, 
and a dark, inflexible fate.” It is need 
less to say that He who made the truth 
of the divine fatherhood the vital pos- 
session of the human spirit recognized 
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no such contrast. Yet it would be a 
mistake to suppose that He was blind 
to the surprises and contradictions of 
life. The irony of circumstance ap- 
pealed to Him profoundly. How ironi- 
cal, for example, was His own outward 
lot contrasted with His inner dignity! 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.” Or 
again, what an ironic spectacle did His 
coatemporaries present in their respec- 
tive attitudes to Himself and the Bap- 
tist! Their reasdms for refusing alle- 
giance to one or other were contradic- 
tory. They objected to John on the 
ground of his asceticism, but when 
Jesus came, eating and drinking, they 
turned on Him on the ground of His 
free living. With grave and sorrowful 
irony, He compares Himself and His 
forerunner to the children in the mar- 
ket-place who called to their fellows 
and said: “We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented.” His parables are full of 
the same consciousness of life’s ironies. 
Take the picture of the Judge urged 
by the importunate clamor of a widow 
to avenge her wrong, and surrendering 
with the cynical remark: “Though I 
fear not God, nor regard man; yet be- 
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cause this widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge her, lest by her continual com- 
ing she weary me.” Justice in this 
world is often at the mercy of an ac- 
cident: not righteous claims, but per- 
sistent vociferation will frequently suc- 
ceed in gaining it. Or take that other 
graphic sketch of the supper and the in- 
vited guests. As Christ gravely enumer- 
ates the excuses put forward fer refusing 
the proffered Messjghie blessings did 
no smile of gentle irony curve His lip 
er shine in Hia eyes? Must not even 
the dullest have read the soft sarcasm 
ef the words: “I have married a wife, 
and therefore I cagnet come’? The 
irony takes on a mofe sombre hue 
when, piercing the veils that hide the 
true trend of life, He warns men: 
“Many be called, but few chosen”; or 
in words that express one of His fa- 
vorite thoughts: “Many that are first 
shall be last; and the last first.” 


Thus do we see that He has conse- 
crated this intellectual gift and _ re- 
deemed it from all ignoble use, in mak- 
ing it at once an instrument of punish- 
ment to the wilfully blind, and a guide 
to a wider outlook and a more spiritual 
interpretation of life for those who, 
though blind, long for the dawn. 
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It is quite open to question whether 
two neighbors who have long lived side 
by side on terms of sufficient cordiality 
to ensure peaceable relations, whose 
appreciation of each other’s qualities is 
persistently testified to by the intelli- 
gent of both countries, do not run some 
risk of imperiling that attitude of neu- 
trality when they enter into closer 


bonds involving more constant inter- 
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frequent occasions of 
whose 


course and more 
friction. Given two 
point of view, whose 
great and small place them morally so 
far apart, as England and France, and 
it seems doubtful whether in reality 
much purpose is served by personal 
contact. The doubt must inevitably 
become a certainty unless each side is 
resolved to bring to the relationship 


nations 
characteristics 








all the tact, all the reserve, and all the 
generosity which the delicacy of the 
situation demands. 

The autumn has been marked by the 
visit of two representative bodies of 
our countrymen to France, the ice of 
several decades has been broken, and 
English men and women have been re- 
ceived on French soil with a cordiality 
that impressed each guest with its sin- 
ecerity. One wonders what impression 
these Anglo-Saxons made, and espe 
cially the band of Parliamentarians as 
they progressed through the country, 
féted in public and ip private, toasted 
and harangued. 

For a fortnight 180 of ear race, men 
and women, have been under the criti- 
eal gaze of a hypercritical people, and 
one hopes that the favorable impres- 
sion carried away by our legislators 
and their wives has found an echo in 
the minds of their generous hosts. It 
was a grave responsibility that each 
member undertook when he joined the 
party, and he added to it further by 
taking wife and daughter to figure in 
foreign eyes as representatives of their 
sex and class. Did Mr. Toby, M.P., 
inform himself before setting forth of 
the habits and customs of a people of 
whom he knows less than he suspects? 
Did Mrs. T. and Miss T. consult such 
of their friends who had been abroad 
on points of etiquette, that, islanders 
as we are on the outskirts of Europe, 
have remained unknown to and un- 
remarked by us? One fears not, and 
one shudders to think of the sins of 
omission and commission condoned by 
the hosts of our fellow countrymen on 
the ground of an imperfect civilization. 
To a people who have made society a 
fine art, who have inherited their con- 
ception of its duties and privileges, to 
whom every little formality is a tradi- 
tion sanctioned by the many eminent 
men and women who built up the fab- 
ric, to whom the amenities of social 
life are ample compensation for the 
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sacrifices it necessitates, to these peo- 
ple the Englishman’s attitude in regard 
to society is wholly incomprehensible. 
and painfully shocking. Take a typi- 
cal case of one of our nationality asked 
out to dine in Paris—and the picture is 
not overdrawn. He arrives late—prob- 


ably the last—neglects to apologize, 
omits to }ave himself presented to 
those of the party with whom he is not 
already acquainted, talks English 
across the table to a compatriot, ingiste 
on discussing subjects on which French 
susceptibilities are most liable to ef- 
fence, confines his conversation after 
dinner to one lady of the party if she 


‘happen to please him, or remains silent 


if there is nobody there to his liking; 
finally, quits the house without saying 
good-bye to his host and hostess, and 
crowns all his misdemeanors by forget- 
ting to leave a card next day or pay his 
visite de digestion. 

It is this brutal disregard of the ac- 
cepted code of continental manners that 
makes it almost impossible for cosmo- 
politan Europe to assimilate the travel- 
ling Britisher. The freemasonry that 
exists abroad by right of which the 
well-bred member of any European na- 
tion is accepted by and fits into the 
society of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
smaller cities, does not extend to the 
representatives of our nation, who sel- 
dom possess the open sesame. Of 
course all this may be the result of the 
“superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race,” 
and this contempt of the laws of soci- 
ety perhaps shows strength of char- 
acter and is the secret of the Empire's 
greatness. It may be so, but there is 
a charm nevertheless about a society 
which exists and has existed on certain 
principles of mutual consideration, by 
which the hostess devotes herself to 
her guests, and the guests in their turn 
are prompted with a desire to contrib- 
ute each one their share to the geueral 
enjoyment of the evening. One can- 
not but be susceptible to an atmosphere 
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towards the creation of which every 
detail has been carefully studied. First 
of all the flattering note of invitation, 
then the cordial welcome and introduc- 
tion, to those in the room (accompanied 
by a word of explanation if, with quick 
intuition, the hostess sees the name is 
not sufficient indication), the place at 
table between sympathetic friends, and 
after dinner a conversation that ad- 
mits of every one contributing their 
ideas. Discussion, not too profound, 
for that might lead to offending some 
one’s pet prejudices, and, when discus- 
sion threatens danger, a quick rever- 
sion to the harmless topics of the day. 
Madame de Staél, after a year spent 
in England under conditions that gaye 
her an opportunity of seeing all that 
was distinguished in society, recorded 
her impressions in one of the volumes 
entitled Considerations sur la Revolution 
Francaise. Her admiration for u 
Constitution, institutions, parties, prin- 
ciples, laws, and by-laws knew no 
bounds, but she was reluctantly obliged 
to admit that our men had no manners 
and that our social intercourse lacked 
one great essential, namely, conversa- 
tion. According to her, English men 
and women speak only when they have 
something to say, and then they ex- 
haust every phase of the subject—and 
themselves. The collapse which ensues 
in the conversation, says the vivacious 
Frenchwoman, does not seem to dis- 
compose the hostess or disturb the 
company; it is accepted as quite natu- 
ral. 

The defects in our social system must 
remain characteristic of us as long as 
our men remain as indifferent as they 
are to society—in fact, as long as they 
are still only partially civilized. The 
French nation has undoubtedly put 
women on a higher platform than has 
the British, and the greater refinement 
of their social conception is no less in- 
disputably due to this fact. The posi- 
tion of a wife and mother in a French 
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family is legally and instinctively a 
more honorable one, and the mother-in- 
law, though often the subject of ridi- 
cule on the stage, enjoys an authority 
and consideration which that relation- 
ship is totally deprived of with us. 
Wife-beating is unknown amongst our 
Gallic friends, excitable though they 
are; and, as every one knows at home, 
that pastime is commonly mdulged in 
by our lower classes at the expense of 
a 2s. 6d. fine. In England many little 
things testify to the accepted “superior- 
ity” of the male sex. A woman bows 
first, as to her lord and master; in 
France a man salutes his idol whether 
noticed or unnoticed, and stands with 
his head uncovered if she stops to speak 
to him, while the younger men never 
omit to kiss a lady’s hand, to shake 
which would seem an impertinence! To 
assert that all these formalities are 
meaningless is the abrupt conclusion of 
most “self-respecting” Englishmen, but 
they are nevertheless the evidences of a 
refined civilization and have their value 
if life in society is desirable and use- 
ful. 

The addition, therefore, of these fin- 
ishing touches to the manly qualities 
of our British fathers, brothers, and 
sons would make of our male belong- 
ings the paragons of the whole earth; 
and if good is to come of renewed re- 
lations with the politest nation in Eu- 
rope, let us begin by studying and imi- 
tating their manners. 

Let our tourist, before he quits his 
native land, ask what is expected of 
him in countries not his own, and let 
him deny himself on his return the 
pleasure of boasting to his fireside 
friends that he has run a tilt against 
every prejudice, practice, principle, and 
idiosyncrasy that he found amongst 
the unfortunate people he came in con- 
tact with. When the Briton realizes 
that he is susceptible of improvement 
he will be a very good fellow! 

Onlooker. 








It is often said that, if the Tsar 
could have his way, Russian policy 
would take on a new aspect, and be- 
come peaceful and philanthropic. As 
things stand, there is much in the ac- 
tion of Russian statesmen which is not 
characterized by either of these quali- 
ties, nor by anything remotely resem- 
bling them. It cannot be said that 
recent events in the Far East have 
shown any disposition towards peace. 
We are not thinking of the general 
designs of Russia in those regions, 
since, however great a lover of peace 
the Tsar may be, he may conceivably 
be of opiaion that this or that addition 
to his dominions is indispensable to the 
safety of the rest. But peace is as 
often broken or maintained by the 
manner in which a policy is carried out 
as by the end to which it is directed, 
and the best friend of Russia cannot 
say that her negotiations with Japan 
have been conducted in a conciliatory 
temper or by conciliatory methods. Had 
she been sincerely anxious for peace, 
she would have been a_ great deal 
more anxious to spare the feelings of 
the Japanese people, to review every 
proposal with the view of discovering 
whether it could not be deprived of 
some of the elements which might 
make it distasteful to the Japanese 
Government, to prolong the negotia- 
tions not by simple, unadorned delay, 
but with a genuine anxiety not to allow 
war to break out so long as there re- 
mained a chance of removing the 
causes which threaten to provoke it. 
All this, we say, is quite independent 
of the object of Russian policy. It has 
to do only with the methods by-which 
that policy is carried out. But these 
methods may be just as important, and 
have quite as much to do with the re- 
sult, as the end to which the policy is 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TSAR. 








directed; and if the Tsar is the peace- 
loving sovereign he is represented, the 
choice of methods is just as much his 
business as the choice of policy. The 
assumption—the very reasonable as- 
sumption, considering all that he said 
on the subject—is that, though as Tsar 
of Russia he has inherited ideas and 
ambitions from which it is almost im- 
possible for him to depart, he has a 
genuine abhorrence of war. In that 
case, it is his duty to guard against the 
occasions of war, even if he cannot 
guard against the causes. For occa- 
sions sometimes become causes. If 
war breaks out between Japan and 
Russia, it will be impossible to say 
with precision whether it might not 
have been averted by greater patience 
or greater consideration in compara- 
tively unimportant details. 

Nor is the Far East the only subject 
in relation to which it is hard to recon- 
cile the Tsar’s known or supposed 
wishes with the actions of his officers. 
There may have been reasons for mak- 
ing changes in the Government of Fin- 
land, but it was not necessary, in or- 
der to introduce these changes, to ride 
roughshod over all the wishes and sen- 
timents of the people, and to disregard 
the history of the country. Can we 
imagine the Emperor Francis Joseph 
taking a similar course? And yet the 
Emperor Francis Joseph has not made 
nearly so many professions as his Im- 
perial neighbor. Or, take the treat- 
ment of the Jews in Russia. After 
every allowance has been made for pos- 
sible exaggeration, or for the dislike ex- 
cited by Jewish industrial methods, the 
facts of the massacres and of the treat- 
ment accorded to the authors of them 
remain practically unchallenged. In 
Russia the blame of such things falls 
in a very special manner upon the Sov- 
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ereign. It is the inevitable drawback 
of autocratic government that the re- 
sponsibility of everything that goes 
wrong falls upon the autocrat. In 
theory, at all events, he has the power 
to prevent it, and he has not exerted 
that power. And public opinion is not 
unreasonable in this respect.. It does 
not expect the autocrat to be either om- 
nipresent or omniscient. It only looks 
to him to see that offending officials are 
properly tried, and that they are pun- 
ished when their guilt has been proved. 
The Tsar could not have prevented 
what happened at Kishineff, supposing 
it had been a case of first instance. 
But, then, it was not a case of first in- 
stance. There had been other cases of 
ill-treatment of his Jewish subjects, 
and it was the fact that these had gone 
unpunished, or at all events, gone with- 
out adequate punishment, that led to 
the repetition of the same acts on a 
greater scale. And now the way has 
been prepared for further repetitions. 
No watched or read 
the the recent trials 
without the that 
Jew-baiting is a pursuit which 
supplies exciting and sometimes 
profitable occupation 
going on, and has the further advan- 
tage of being attended with compara- 
tively slight suffering, even if in the 
end it brings something of the kind in 
its train. Here, at all events, the re- 
sponsibility of the Tsar does come in. 
So long as a Russian official or a Rus- 
sian mob believes that what they do 
will not be harshly construed by the 
authorities, outrages on Jews will go 
on. What is needed to prevent them is 
exemplary penalties 
If the result of 
to con- 


one have 


proceedings in 


can 


learning lesson 


while it is 


the infliction of 
in one or two cases. 
the Kishineff trials had been 
vince all concerned that any repetition 
of the massacres would bring upon all 
who took part in or connived at them 
the Tsar’s extreme displeasure, the in- 
cident would have no successors. Can 
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any one say that with any confidence 
mow? Once more, no reasonable per- 
son would expect the Tsar to settle the 
question of the Near East all at once. 
But he is the natural protector of the 
Christians still under Turkish rule, and 
he might have insisted that, while the 
Ausiro-Russian scheme was under dis- 
cussion, there should be no more out- 
rages. The status quo is bad enough in 
Macedonia, but it need not have been 
made worse, as it has been, since the 
proposed reforms were first authorita- 
tively talked of. If the Tsar is too 
much the creature of a system to influ- 
ence the main drift of Balkan policy, 
he is autocrat enough to insist upon 
this policy being carried out with the 
greatest possible consideration for the 
sufferers by the delays which are in- 
separable from Turkish diplomacy. He 
could, at least, have saved Russia from 
the charge now brought against her 
that her desire to possess Macedonia 
does not include the Macedonians. 

The defences usually set up by the 
Tsar’s English friends—and so lonely 
and pathetic a figure naturally has 
many friends—are that he is ignorant 
of the facts, or that he is powerless to 
enforce his will upon his too powerful 
Ministers. We cannot say that either 
of these pleas seems to us to have much 
force. If he is ignorant of what is 
going on in his Empire, vast as it is, 
he is ignorant by his own fault. There 
can be no general conspiracy to keep 
the truth from him. There is not an 
official in Russia whbo has not col- 
leagues or subordinates watching and 
criticizing every step he takes, and 
ready if the channels are opened for 
him to lay the result of his observa. 
tions before the Tsar. Bureaucracies, 
equally with representative assemblies, 
have their parties and their groups. 
Russia, however consistent and stead- 
fast she may be, is so only as regards 


ends. There is as much variety of 


opinion about means as in other coun- 

















tries, and the Tsar has only to resolve 
to have information as to the affairs of 
his Empire, and his only difficulty will 
be how to deal with the mass of mate- 
rial that will pour in upon him. If 
there is any deficiency in the home sup- 
ply, it can be supplemented by foreign 
newspapers. This consideration goes 
far to dispose of the second line of de- 
fence. The Tsar is not called upon to 
enforce his will upon a homogeneous 
body of Ministers. We have heard of 
M. de Witte and his differences with 
his colleagues, and with the Viceroy 
and war party in the Far East, and 
the differences of Count Lamsdorff and 
the bellicose party nearer home. What 
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has there been to prevent the Tsar from 
definitively casting in his lot with the 


peace parties? He would have found 
ample support among the strongest and 
most capable of his servants, and 
would have gratified his own personal 
wishes. The explanation, we fear, is 
that the Tsar’s inaction is the child 
neither of ignorance nor of want of 
power, but of simple _irresolution. 
He is the victim of that unhap- 
py shrinking from responsibility which 
blinds men to the fact that they are 
just as much responsible for the good 
they are afraid to do as for the harm 
they have the courage to do. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The latest thing in calendars is a 
Shakespeare-Bacon calendar, published 
in England by the champions of Mrs. 
Gallup, each page of which presents a 
double quotation designed to prove to 
the reader that Bacon was the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays. This certain- 
ly is an ingenious device for carrying 
on a literary propaganda. 


The writers of fiction who figure in 
Harper & Bros. list for the current year 
make a brilliant array. Among them 
are Mark Twain, R. W. Chambers, 
Mary Johnston, A. E. W. Mason, Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, Will N. Harben, Matilde Se- 
rao, J. J. Bell, Margaret Horton Pot- 
ter, Basil King, Elizabeth G. Jordan, 
James Jeffrey Roche, W. D. Howells, 
Hamlin Garland, Joseph Conrad, E. F. 


Benson, George Ade, Josephine Das- 


kam, Katherine Cecil Thurston, E. 8. 
Martin, Frederic Harrison, Roy Rolfe 





Gilson, John Kendrick Bangs, Bram 


Stoker, and Philip Verill Mighels. 


We have not been in the habit of as- 
sociating the excessive circulation of 
indifferent fiction with the destruction 
of our forests; but there appears to be 
a certain connection between the two 
things. Most of the novels are printed 
on wood-pulp paper, and an English 
paper makes the following estimate of 
what it calls the “tree value” of mod- 
ern novels: 

Nine popular novels with an estimat- 
ed gross sale of 1,600,000 copies, con- 
tain in all approximately 2,000,000 
pounds of paper. Paper is made of 
cellulose, and the chief source of sup- 
ply of cellulose now is timber, of which 
the spruce tree is most favored in this 
manufacture. The average spruce fir 
yields about 500 pounds of paper. In 
other words these nine novels swept 
away 4,000 trees, and they form but a 
small part of the fiction so eagerly 
read by the public. 
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THE SONG OF SONGS. 


The dawn-wind sighs through the 
trees, and a blackbird, waking, 
Sings in a dream to me of dreams 
and the dying Spring, 
Calls from the darkened heart of the 
wood over light leaves shaking, 
Calls from deep hollows of night 
where the gray dews cling. 


Soul of the dawn! Dear voice, O fount 
pellucid and golden! 
Triumph and hope and despair meet 
in your magical flow; 
Better tham all things seen, and best 
of the unbeholden, 
Song of the strange things known 
that we shall not know. 


Yours not the silent months, the splen- 
did burden of Summer, 

Dark with the pomp of leaves and 
heavy with flowers full blown, 
Spring and the dawn are your king- 
doms, O Spring’s first-comer, 
Lordship and largesse of Youth, they 

are all your own. 


Song of songs, and joy of joys, and 
sorrow of sorrows, 
Now in a distant forest of dream, 
and now in mine ear, 
Who would take thought of eld, or the 
shadow of songless morrows, 
Who would say “Youth is past,” while 
you keep faith with the year? 
Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


ROMANCIA. 
(Suggested by the Tales of William Morris.) 


A land of gracious airs and fragrant 
ways, 

Of strong-souled men and women ten- 
der-eyed, 

Of human hopes and fears love beauti- 
fied; 

A land oft limned in fancy’s golden 
haze, ‘ 

And dimly shadowed forth to longing 
gaze 

In the quiet solitudes of even-tide; 

A clime where fretting cares no longer 
bide, 


Of restful nights and heart-inspiring 
days; 

A land of mellow woods 
streams, 

Where mirth and joyous pleasaunces 
are rife 

A land of April joys 
dreams, 

Of grateful peace from hydra-headed 
strife; 

A world of truth and beauty, where 
one deems 

All life is love, and love alone is life. 

Arthur Rickett. 
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The Speaker. 


OVER THE SBA. 


Over the sea of old came Cypria, shin- 
ing, 
Drawn by her doves; 
With bickering winds her tresses twin- 
ing, 
And radiant Loves 
At her feet reclining. 


Over the sea at last Death shall come, 
untended, 
Out of the dark: 
Without helm or oar, with 
bended 
On a shadowy bark. 
Over the sea all things come fatefully 
To bind or free; 
Even Death shall come less hatefully 
Over the sea. 
Charles Marriott. 


no sail 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


A FRIEND. 


His are the whitenesses of soul, 
That Virgil had; he walks the earth 
A classic saint, in self-control. 
And comeliness, and quiet mirth. 


His presence wins me to repose; 
When he is with me, I forget 
All heaviness; and when he goes, 
The comfort of the sun is set. 


But in the lonely hours I learn, 
How I can serve and thank him best; 
God! trouble him: that he may turn 
Through sorrow to the only rest. 

Lionel Johngon. 





